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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


N Wednesday in Belfast the period of military and political 
preparation yielded what is by far its most notable result 

so far in the announcement of the nature of the Provisional 
Government. The delegates to the Ulster Unionist Council 
approved the scheme. The pretence that Ulster has been 
“ bluffing” is no longer supported by any sensible Home Rulers. 
It was decided to make the Standing Committee of the Council 
the Central Authority. A Military Council, a Volunteer Com- 
mittee, a Finance and Business Committee, an Education 
Committee, a Legal Committee, a Publication Committee, and 
a Customs, Excise, and Post Office Committee were appointed. 
An Indemnity Guarantee Fund, which is to be of at least 
£1,000,000, was started. One of the purposes of the fund is 
to indemnify members of the Ulster Volunteer Force for 
personal injury or to provide for their families in case of 
death. On Thursday evening the fund already amounted to 
£300,000—an amazing testimony to the determination of the 
Protestant community. The following are among the seventy- 
six members of the Central Authority: Sir Edward Carson 
(Chairman), the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Charles Beresford, Lord Annesley, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Clanwilliam, Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord Leitrim, Lord 
Templetown, and the Ulster Unionist members of Parliament. 


The meeting, at which six hundred delegates were present, 
opened with prayers. Lord Londonderry said that he was 
aware that he was taking the most important step in his 
political life. He hoped that the Government would realize 
their folly and blunder, which would have horrible con- 
sequences if persisted in, before it was too late. He was in 
no doubt as to whether Ulster Unionists had been wise in 
what they had done. They would have been fools to stand 
with folded arms, trusting to the remote hope that the 
Government would not inflict injustice on loyal citizens. 
After describing the preparations which had resulted in the 
formation of a Provisional Government, he added, “ We shall be 
tried tothe uttermost. . . . We have weighed the consequences, 
and they are nothing compared with the loss of our rights and 
privileges under one King and one Parliament.” 


We have not room to summarize Sir Edward Carson’s speech, 
which was marked by an exceptionally grave tone and by 
carefully weighed phrases, but we must mention the interest- 
ing point of political history that he and his fellow Unionists 
Wrote a private letter in vain to Mr. Asquith during the Home 
Rule debates, begging him to accept the amendment excluding 
Ulster from the Bill. “ Let nobody say that long before trouble 
hegan we did not do all that men could do to bring to the 
Government a realization of the true facts.” Sir Edward 


be coerced in the long run into submission. I say we may, 
because, of course, they have got the Army and the Navy. 
But if we are, we will be governed as a conquered community 
and nothing else.” We have written elsewhere of the Irish 
crisis, and will only add bere that the general though tardy 
recognition that Ulster is engaged in no foolish mummery, but 
speaks and acts in deadly earnest, is a valuable step in the 
direction of discussion and delay. Our hopes that a formula 
for a free discussion will be discovered and a Conference be 
called are rising. 





A military movement of Albanians, which seems to have 
been in preparation for some time, is giving serious trouble to 
Servia and Montenegro, and engaging indirectly the anxiety 
of every Power which has interests in the Balkans. Nearly 
all the news is from Servian sources and must be discounted 
to some extent, but unless the exaggeration is gross, fighting 
is going on along the whole line from the Lake of Scutari to 
the Lake of Ochrida. It is said that the Albanians have 
seized Dibra, Struga, Kritchevo, and Djakova. There are 
rumours that Essad Pasha, the defender of Scutari, has 
broken away from the Provisional Government of Albania 
and raised the Crescent.- The Servians profess to believe that 
the Albanian rising is fomented by Bulgarians. Another 
report says that Turkish troops in disguise are scheming for 
the recovery of more territory in Thrace. We attach more 
importance, on the whole, to the behaviour of Turkey than to 
the rising of the Albanians. Servia should be able to guard 
her frontier without substantially upsetting the new arrange- 
ment of the Balkans. But if Turkish intrigue is actively at 
work the outlook is much more serious. We have written 
elsewhere of the two paths, the right and wrong, along one of 
which Turkish policy will have to move. 

Last Sunday King Constantine was entertained at luncheon 
by M. Poincaré at the Elysée Palace, and toasts were exchanged. 
It was hoped that King Constantine would express the obliga- 
tions of the Greek army to French assistance in terms at least 
as cordial as those which he had used at Potsdam when speaking 
of the value of the German training of himself and his staff 
officers. The following were the pertinent words in his speech : 
“The Government of the Republic was good enough to 
send to Greece a mission composed of eminent officers of all 
arms, who, under the direction of General Eydoux, carried out 
their task with a competence, a hard-working ardour, and an 
infectious enthusiasm to which I am specially pleased to render 
homage.” These sentiments have not by any means satisfied 
French conceptions of the acknowledgments due to France. 
We are glad to know, however, that the subject is not being 
pursued further. It is a great mistake to create international 
incidents out of so intangible a thing as a ceremonious form 
of thanks. This, after all, must depend chiefly on a single 
person's tact, graciousness, or temperament. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times said in the 
issue of last Saturday that the Persian Regent, on his 
return to his country, bas not found a promising situation, 
though it is not much worse than usual. M. Mornard, the 
Belgian Treasurer-General, who succeeded Mr..Shuster, has 
gradually been gaining the confidence of British residents 
and has unquestionably introduced reforms both in the 
provinces and at Teheran. Unfortunately Russian enthusiasm 
in his favour is ebbing away, as his reforms are beginning 
to gain for him the support of others. The Teheran corre- 
spondent of the Times, in articles published on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, takes a more hopeful view. He says that trade, 
in spite of all the disturbances, has been steadily improving, 
and that the succession of small loans from Britain and 
Russia have not after all been poured into a sieve. It is 





Carson concluded with these words: “ We may, perbaps we will, 


essential, however, that a carefully thought-out scheme of 
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helping Persia financially should be substituted for the 
present incoherent and inadequate methods. 


A correspondent sent to the Times of last Saturday a 
vivacious and well-informed account of the personalities in 
the new Chinese Cabinet. The Cabinet, as a whole, he says, 
reflects the suave persistence of Yuan Shih-kai and his ability 
in adroit compromise. Yuan believes in the principle prac- 
tised by “the Old Buddha ” of setting one barbarian against 
the other. The Ministers of Commerce and Justice are the 
same who were selected when Yuan was still playing the part 
of a Mirabeau and trying to save the Monarchy. At that 
time Yuan was attempting to placate the Cantonese pro- 
gressives, and he made his choice of Ministers from the 
south, ostensibly to give the Southern party more power, 
but really to sow dissension. Chang Chien and Liang 
Ch’i-chao refused the honour, and it is not yet certain 
that they will accept it now that it is offered to them again. 
They are both distinguished men of letters. The new Premier, 
Hsiung Hsi-ling, is a moderate progressive, but the balance is 
corrected by the inclusion of two members of the conventional 
mandarin type. Of these two, both of whom served under 
the Monarchy, Sun Pao-ch'i is a kind of Vicar of Bray, and 
Wang Ta-hsieh is also “ essentially a man of peace and plenty.” 
No active foreign policy need be expected under the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sun Pao-ch’i. Finance will be 
the Government’s preoccupation. The new Cabinet is, in the 
correspondent’s opinion, a better instrument of government 
than usual, because it contains no opium sots, no mumbling 
octogenarians, no persistent parasites, and no windy dema- 
gogues, 


As the result of a conference held on Monday between 
representatives of the London General Omnibus Company, 
Messrs. Tilling, and the Union of Licensed Vehicle Workers, 
Sir George Askwith acting as chairman, the omnibus dispute 
kas been settled on the following terms. The companies agree 
to recognize the union, to allow the union badge to be worn, 
and to reinstate the men dismissed by Messrs. Tilling. On 
the other hand, the men’s union agree that there is to be no 
interference with or intimidation of non-unionists, and the 
understanding that “ the companies are not to be affected by 
disputes with companies with whom they have no direct 
concern” has been explained by the president of the union as 
equivalent to a guarantee against sympathetic strikes. Ques- 
tions of discipline and management are not to beinterfered with; 
such questions not to prevent officers of the union conferring 
with the management in matters of wages or working con- 
ditions. The discussion was conducted in a friendly spirit, 
the representatives of the men admitting that the employers 
had met them very fairly, that the discussion had removed 
misunderstandings on both sides, and that it augured happily 
for the establishment of amicable relations in the future. 


The “sympathetic” strike of railway goods-yard men at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, and other Midland centres was settled 
last Saturday, the companies undertaking to reinstate any 
men who left work or were suspended, and are willing to 
handle tke traffic which the company are bound by law to 
accept for conveyance. In the circular letter addressed 
to their branch secretaries by the executive of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, urging them to accept these terms, it 
is pointed out that “the traffic shipped from Dublin cannot 
in any sense be termed ‘ blackleg’ traffic, inasmuch as it is 
loaded by members of the Irish Transport Workers’ Union.” 
At Birmingham, where the demand for a national strike had 
been loudest, the strikers unanimously decided at a mass 
meeting held on Sunday to return to work at once. This sudden 
ehange is attributed to the conviction that the moment was 
inopportune and that the issue was not clear, and in no way 
affects their resolve to husband their resources for the great 
fight over shorter hours and higher pay. As a set-off to the 
cessation of the railway dispute we have to record a strike of 
eight thousand Welsh miners in the Aberdare Valley asa 
protest against the employment of non-unionists, 


The situation in Dublin remains grave, though the prospects 
of a settlement have revived. A procession of strikers stoned 
the tramcars on Sunday night, and were not dispersed with- 
cut sharp fighting, in which twenty policemen were injured. 
The number of strikers has increased, and of the 13,000 unem- 
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ployed at least half are almost destitute, the pawnbroke 

are said to be refusing to accept further pledges, the steshe ts 
the provision markets are at a low ebb, and prices are rial 
On the other hand, the employers refuse to accept any settle. 
ment short of a complete and final abandonment of the 
“sympathetic” strike. The four Nationalist members for 
the City still preserve silence, but Mr. Sheehy, M.P. hag 
denounced “‘Larkinism,” declaring that if it prevailed then 
could be no prosperity for Irish industry under Home Rule, 


The announcement made on Tuesday on behalf of the 
Committee of the Trade Union Congress, though resented 
by the Dublin employers as grossly unfair, has at least the 
merit of refusing to identify the English unions with the 
policy of the sympathetic strike in Ireland, or to pledge them 
to give any direct financial assistance to Mr. Larkin’s union, 
The Transport Federation have also issued a letter which is 
taken to mean that Mr. Larkin’s union is to be affiliated to 
the English Federation, which would take out of his hands 
the immediate control of the strikers’ movement in Dublin, 
Such a move would afford a sounder basis for negotiation 
than the Lord Mayor of Dublin’s suggestion that the 
employers should negotiate with the Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union as at present constituted. The atrocious abuse by 
Mr. Larkin of firms like Messrs. Jacob, who have done g0 
much to promote the comfort and health of their employees, 
is not likely to win acceptance for such a proposal. Mean. 
while the Irish Government has approached Sir George 
Askwith with a view to employing his services in Dublin, and 
the expectation of his speedy arrival has undoubtedly relieved 
the tension. 


Wednesday’s papers announced the formation of a National 
Union of Employers, to be registered as a trade union, with 
a guarantee fund of £50,000,000. The aims of the association, 
which is being organized with the approval of the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Avebury, Lord Dysart, Sir Arthur Clay, Sir 
John Gray Hill, Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., and others, are to 
protect employers against aggressive tactics on the part of 
trade unions, and to maintain their rights to make and carry 
out agreements individually with free workers or collectively 
with a union, and to conduct their business free from outside 
interference between themselves and their employees. The 
promoters, while disclaiming any hostility to the legitimate 
and equitable operations of trade unions, avow their intention 
of working for the amendment of the provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act dealing with boycotting and peaceful picketing. 
The registering of the Association as a trade union is the 
logical outcome of that Act. Opinion as to the desirability 
of the scheme is divided both among employers and men, but 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that it will be regarded 
by the mass of trade union working men as an engine of 
retaliation rather than a means of promoting the harmonious 
co-operation of capital and labour. 





The discontent in the postal service, which has steadily 
grown since the publication of the Report of the Holt Com- 
mittee, now threatens to become acute. Last Saturday the 
Postmen’s Federation at Birmingham rejected the Report as 
inadequate, recommending the adoption of a strike policy, and 
similar resolutions have been passed at a conference of tele- 
graph and postal clerks at Liverpool. The case for the Post 
Office authorities was issued on Monday night. It recalls the 
appointment of the Hobhouse Select Committee in 1906, the 
recommendations of which were carried out in 1908 at a total 
ultimate cost of £680,000 a year. Although the Hobhouse 
Committee declined to recommend a quinquennial committee 
of inquiry, the Government yielded to the representations of 
the Post Office staff in 1911 and appointed the Holt Com- 
mittee to inquire into their claims, These claims, if granted, 
would have involved an additional annual expenditure of 
£10,000,000. The Report recommended improvements in 
wages and pensions involving an increased expenditure of 
more than £1,000,000 a year, which are now being considered 
by the Government, and it is noted that “the reduction in 
the Post Office contribution to the national revenue thus 
caused can only be made good by additional taxation.” 
Finally, it is pointed out that the Post Office employees 
compare most favourably in wages, hours of duty, and 
holidays with policemen and firemen. 
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The Post Office statement bas failed to conciliate the 
officials of the Postmen’s Federation or the Conference of 
Clerical Workers, who have reiterated their rejection of the 
recommendations of the Holt Committee and their resolve to 
ress their demands for an all-round increase of wages, based 
on ibe increased cost of living. It is understood, however, 
that the threat of a strike is held in reserve pending the 
contemplated negotiations between the National Joint Com- 
mittee—whbich represents seven sections of Post Office workers 
with an aggregate membership of eighty thousand—and the 
Postmaster-General. The menace of a general dislocation 
of our postal system is thus deferred for at least a fortnight, 
but a review of the steady development of the demands of 
Post Office officials in the last eight years is not calculated 
to win popular support or to further the cause of the 
nationalization of other services. In 1905, before the Govern- 
ment consented to the formation of a union, some of the 
spokesmen of the postal officials seriously demanded that the 
entire profits of the Post Office—then some four millions— 
should be divided amongst the -staff. The official demand is 
now for an extra £10,000,000 a year, or ten times what the 
Holt Committee recommends. The reply of the Postmaster- 
General seems to indicate that the Government have reached 
the limit of their concessions. Before the rise in wages granted 
in 1908 the Post Office had no difficulty in obtaining all the 
labour it required, and existing conditions do not point toa 
failure of the supply. . 

The Times of Monday published a letter from Mr. Lloyd 
George in which, in answer to a request from Lord Salisbury, 
he supplied “three cases in which the [Cecil] family trampled 
upon every principle laid down by Lord Robert Cecil in his 
‘judicial’ report.” The first case referred to the late Lord 
Salisbury, who tried to get higher compensation for his 
property under a street improvement scheme than was pro- 
vided for in the Bill drafted by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The Commons refused the amendment put forward 
in Lord Salisbury’s interest, but the Lords accepted it. Strong 
words were used in the Commons about the action of the 
Lords, and Lord Salisbury, recognizing that the feeling was 
against him, gave way and advised the Lords not to press 
theamendment. The last fact is not mentioned in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s letter, but was pointed out in a letter from Lord 
Salisbury on Thursday. Mr. Lloyd George’s account of the 
episode takes the form of a denunciation of the late Lord 
Salisbury in a speech which Mr. Chamberlain delivered in his 
Radical days. 

Of the other two cases brought forward by Mr. Lloyd George 
one refers to “another member of the family” who “ when he 
held very high office himself had a‘ flutter’ . . . in Whittaker 
Wright's fraudulent concern,” and the other refers to a relation 
of Lord Salisbury’s who was a director as well as a shareholder 
in a company when the Government of which he was a 
member were negotiating “a huge contract” with that com- 
pany. We need hardly point out that the late Lord Salisbury’s 
case, even if he had insisted on the “ rights of property” more 
injuriously to the public interest than even Mr. Lloyd George 
pretends, is not in any way in pari materia with the case of 
Mr. Lloyd George himself. Lord Salisbury openly made claims 
which he was unable to realize. There was no question of 
speculation on the Stock Exchange, no question of a contract, 
no lack of candour, and no accepting of a Stock Exchange 
“tip” originating from persons in contractual relations with 
the Government. The case of the relation of Lord Salisbury 
who was a director of a company, and at the same time a 
member of a Government which negotiated a contract with 
that company, is of course highly pertinent. No member 
of a Government ought ever to place himself in such an 
ambiguous position. No permanent good, however, is likely 
to come of vague charges in a newspaper controversy. Both 
political parties ought now to agree to the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole matter, and 
recommend definite rules for guiding the conduct of Ministers 
in their private financial affairs. It is high time that this 
were done, and we earnestly hope that neither side will shrink 
from the duty, 

The inaugural meeting of the Franco-British Travel Con- 
gress was held on Tuesday at Marble Arch House, Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu presiding. In the evening the case 


d’Erlanger, Chairman of the Channel Tunnel Company. The 
proposal is to carry the tunnel from Dover to Sangatte, a 
distance of twenty-four miles, the French and English com- 
panies equally sharing the construction and cost, estimated at 
£16,000,000. He then dwelt on the strategical advan- 
tages which made the tunnel a necessity—viz., that it 
would assure our food supply, and leave our fleet untram- 
melled to fulfil its primary duty of finding and destroying 
the enemy. In the case of a Continental war, again, in 
which we were allied with France, we could send troops to 
the Continent unknown and unseen by the enemy, instead of 
employing transports, which would be open to attack by air- 
ships and aeroplanes. He also discussed the trade benefits of 
the scheme, estimating the annual net profit at £1,135,000 on 
a capital of £16,000,000. 

Sir Francis Fox, who dealt with the engineering aspects of 
the scheme, described the character of the grey chalk, eighty- 
seven feet thick at Dover and seventy feet thick at Sangatte, 
through which the tunnels would be bored. It contained no 
flints, was apparently free from fissures or slides, and bad the 
peculiar quality of gradually “ puddling” itself and becoming 
impervious, Even if fissures were encountered, they could 
be satisfactorily dealt with by high-pressure grouting. He 
estimated that the boring would occupy four years. After 
describing the system of ventilation and lighting and the 
precautions against fire, Sir Francis Fox finally dealt with 
the protection of the tunnel in case of war. There would be 
no question of destroying the tunnel. “ All that would be 
necessary would be to open a valve and let in a certain 
quantity of water. Then nothing could pass through, not 
even a rat, and the water could not be got out before the 
declaration of peace.” 


The inquest on the victims of the Aisgill railway accident 
at Kirkby Stephen was concluded yesterday week. Before 
arriving at their final verdict the jurymen were sent back 
four times. When the coroner pointed out that there was 
no legal evidence incriminating either the guard or the 
locomotive inspector, and that the verdict amounted to 
one of manslaughter against the driver and fireman of 
the second train, they finally returned a verdict that the 
deaths were “caused accidentally and by misadventure,” 
adding a rider that there were extenuating circumstances in 
the case of the driver, and in a lesser degree in that of the 
fireman. A similar verdict was brought in at the inquest held 
at Leeds on Mr. Lindsay, but at Carlisle, at the inquest on Sir 
A. P. Douglas, the jury brought in a verdict of manslaughter 
against the driver of the second express. 

The death of Patrick Ford, the founder and editor of the 
Trish World, was announced in Wednesday's papers. Ford, 
who was born in Galway but emigrated in early youth to 
America, persistently advocated the use of dynamite, extolled 
the Phoenix Park murderers, and, though after 1886 he mainly 
confined his advocacy to the constitutional agitation for Home 
Rule, declared as late as 1905 that he had nothing to apologize 
for or to regret, and called the assassin of Sir Curzon Wyllie 
a “martyr.” To the end of his life he remained on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the Irish Parliamentary leadeis. 
Mr. Redmond described him in 1909 as “a grand old veteran” 
who had “done more for the last thirty or forty years for 
Ireland than almost any man alive,” and for a great many years 
his paper was the chief agency in the United States for 
raising funds in aid of the Nationalist Party. 


The King and Queen have been staying with Lord and 
Lady Spencer at Althorp during the week, and have seen a 
good deal of the Army mancuvres in the Midlands. On 
Tuesday the King and Queen visited Northampton and 
received an enthusiastic welcome. The mancuvres this year 
are Officially described as an “ Army Exercise,” the distinction 
being that the commanders have not a free hand. The White 
Army, which is a skeleton force, is a target for the attacks of 
the Brown Army under Sir John French. The four divisions 
of the Brown Army marched to the theatre of fighting in two 
The purpose is said to be to 


’ 


columns by converging routes. 
give the Expeditionary Force practice in the kind of opera- 
tions it would have to carry out in conjunction with a 
Continental ally. 





Bank Rate, 4} per cent.,changed from 5 per cent. April 17th. 





for the Channel Tunnel was presented by Baron Emile 





Consols (2)) were on Friday 73j—Friday week 74. 
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THE PLANS OF ULSTER. 


: tee more thoughtful Liberal newspapers are dropping 

the pretence that the talk of civil war in Ulster 
is all bluff. That is a point to the good. For two years 
the majority of Liberals have believed, or have acted as 
though they believed, that Orangemen never mean what 
they say, because the blood-curdling threats which were 
uttered at the time of Catholic Emancipation and again 
when the Irish Church was disestablished ended in nothing 
in particular. The circumstances now are very different. 
Acts of Parliament were not then visibly incorporated 
in flesh and blood sitting at Dublin in authority over a 
resentful minority. But that is what the issue means 
for Ulster Unionists to-day. When we read the words 
—serious, rational, and obviously well-weighed—that 
Sir Edward Carson used in Belfast on Wednesday we 
cannot help feeling that his speech marked another distinct 
stage in the Irish controversy. It was not so surprising as 
Lord Loreburn’s letter, of course, but in its tone and 
tenour it was wholly unexpected, according to all the 
canons of criticism laid down by Liberal critics for the 
performances of Orangemen. It may be that Sir Edward 
Carson, whose spirit takes fire in response to the character 
of his audience, has one manner for those who look for 
mere stimulus and another for the more reasoning 
audiences who require emotion to be reinforced by fact 
and reason. If this be so, he would resemble in one 
respect—though at a distance—Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
method in Wales is a very different thing from his 
method in the House of Commons when he faces men who 
have papers of figures in their hands, and a habit of 
earrying cold facts in their heads. At all events, the calm, 
systematic, and complete exposition which Sir Edward 
Carson and Lord Londonderry gave of their motives, and 
of the Provisional Government which is the finished 
product of those motives in operation, annihilated the 
fond illusion that Ulster does not “mean business.” 
Henceforth the controversy must be conducted on the 
admission that if Ulster is coerced Ulster will not shrink 
from any acts which may be thought necessary to save 
her liberties. She has made up her mind, not in a 
delirium of errant emotion, but after two years of 
reflection, that rebellion is justified when the provoca- 
tion passes a certain point, and that that point would 
unquestionably be passed if she were required to allow 
herself to be thrust protesting out of a polity in which all 
her commercial prosperity and religious freedom have been 
created. She may be right or wrong in her view. But the 
fact of her determination is not in the least altered by her 
rightness or wrongness. She lives under a certain con- 
viction, and she means, if compelled to do so, tov stand by 
that conviction by force of arms. 

Apart from the impressive sobriety of Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech, there is another point to be noticed, very 
important in considering the prospects of a conference 
between the two parties. Sir Edward Carson made his 
speech pivot on the future of Ulster. He did not claim 
any right to prevent the rest of Ireland having an 
autonomy if such a Government were erected with the 
sanction of the electorate. Of course, Sir Edward 
Carson believes that such an autonomy would be a very 
bad thing for any part of Ireland that might entrust 
its fortunes to it, but it was essentially in keeping 
with the moderation of his speech on Wednesday that he 
addressed himself solely to the rights of Ulster, almost 
implying that a different form of government might 
conceivably exist in the South. No doubt he felt 
that the Government have brought things to such a 
pass already that the time has gone by for offering 
wise counsel on broad grounds, and that tactically the 
most important thing now is to make certain of saving 
what can be saved from a terrible mess. Whatever his 
mental processes may have beer, it is significant that the 
simple demand for the exclusion of Ulster from the Bill 
was the note of his speech. When Sir Edward Carson, 


_— 


speaking not in the House of Commons, but among 
his countrymen, is content to demand no more than 
that from the Government, the hopes we have expressed 
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that a Conference may be called rise distinctly higher. 
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Some concession in form, if not ultimately in fact 
would be required, no doubt, from Unionists. Let that 
be admitted. We are not afraid to say that we hive 
no notion of standing on a punctilio and making it De 
absurd point of pride to justify every word we “th 
ever uttered, when the issue is saving the country Rg 
a calamity such as has not threatened it for more hen 
two hundred years. For our own part, we would be w 
to discuss Home Rule with Liberals in a Conference at an 

; ; ~ y 
moment on the basis of the exclusion of Ulster, I¢ the 
Unionist leaders are of the same mind with us, the Liberals 
—or perhaps we should rather say the Nationalists—hayg 
only got to say the word. As we have argued over and 
over again, what is logic for the local majority in the 
South of Ireland is perforce logic for the local majority 
in the North. If the South has the right to demand 
autonomy, the North has an equal right to insist on its 
desire to remain under the Union. ‘here is no getting 
away from that simple logic. If the Government ywilj 
not even discuss the separate treatment of Ulster, ong 
might as well try to whistle down the moon as get anything 
fruitful out of a Conference. : 

We sincerely hope, however, that Liberals during the 
next few weeks will devote their thoughts to the invention 
of a formula that would make negotiation possible. No 
form of words amounting to a settlement is required ; 
only a basis of discussion. We feel sure that some Liberal 
newspapers misrepresent the feelings of their party, for to 
read them one would suppose that a strict vindication of 
the Parliament Act and a positively brutal literal fulfil. 
ment of a party programme were held to be of infinitely 
more importance than preventing a civil war. This is not 
the language of statesmen, nor for that matter of ordinarily 
humane men. It is petty and bigoted, and betrays a loss of 
all sense of proportion. Probably there are a certain 
number of Liberals who still tell themselves that only 
courage and firmness are needed to end the bluster of the 
Orange lodges. But that number must have grown very 
small by this time. The majority of Liberals are convinced 
now of the reality of the Ulster menace, and they will 
adapt their policy accordingly unless they have the heart 
to be utterly false to their tradition of respecting sincere 
conviction wherever they meet it. Perhaps we hope too 
much of the Liberal Party. But on the whole we do 
believe that they are not so blind to the wisdom of mercy 
as Mrs. Lloyd George must be if a speech by her was 
correctly reported in the papers of Wednesday. Liberals, 
she said, were not going to give in now the promised 
land was in sight. If the Government did not keep 
their pledges to the people, the Welsh people would 
have no faith in the Liberal leaders. Such words 
may make reasonableness difficult for Mr. Lloyd 
George, but all the same we should prefer a division 
within the family of Mr. Lloyd George to civil war 
in Ireland. Jf Liberals would deflect their thoughts 
from fruitless plans for the discomfiture and humilia- 
tion of Sir Edward Carson, they would do themselves 
much more credit. The whole situation would be 
exacerbated, and rioting amounting almost to civil war 
would probably be precipitated, if Sir Edward Carson were 
arrested. The recommendation of the Nation, feverishly 
adopted by other Liberal papers, that Sir Edward 
Carson should be removed from the Privy Council, is as 
barren as the discussion whether he could more properly 
be prosecuted under the Treason Felony Act of 1$48, or 
the Crimes Act of 1887, or the Unlawful Drilling Act of 
1819. A more useful occupation for any Liberal’s time 
would surely be to find an honourable way out of the 
tangle before it is too late. We may be quite sure that 
if the Act is passed for the third time over the heads of 
the Lords there will be no breathing-space. It will be in 
vain to say that the Act will not come into operation for 
six months, and that very likely another Ministry will 
have the responsibility of dealing with the disorder. 
The Provisional Government of Ulster is virtually a 
completed instrument of government at this moment, 
Ulster Unionists will not be so foolish as to let the grass 
grow under their feet. If the Home Rule Bill is passed 
their whole object will be to anticipate their opponents— 
to be the first in the field. But an Orange Government 
—as it will be called—in power will provoke the Roman 
Catholics of Ulster, and wigs will be on the green within 
a few days or even hours, With the passions of Irishmen 
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in their present condition —Carsonism, Larkinism, National- 
ism, rampant everywhere—it is not difficult to imagine 
what would follow. , 

We have been surprised during the last few days at the 
absence of any furious dissent in Ulster itself, where one 
would have looked for it, from the proposal of a Conference. 
It is perhaps impertinent to suggest that some Liberals 
should take a hint from this moderation, but we venture 
to do so. We do not forget that Liberals would be making 
sacrifices. Unionists—insisting always on the principle of 
the exclusion of Ulster, which cannot in any circumstances 
be sacrificed—should treat the Liberal point of view with 
consideration and indulgence... But we feol sure that both 
Liberals and Nationalists (including Mr. Redmond himself) 
must know in their consciences that there is no happiness 
or prosperity to be got out of a hopelessly divided Ireland. 
The one thing the Home Rule Bill in its present form 
ensures is that Ireland will be divided into two armies 
which will not merely frown at each other as of old, but 
will be actually at war. What a solution of the Irish 


question ! 





THE BEST POLICY FOR TURKEY. 


LMOST exactly a year after Bulgaria took up arms 
peace once more prevails in the Balkans. Every 
State, except Roumania, is too exhausted for more 
fighting with any enemy which _would be a match 
for it. And Roumania, we believe, has no thought now 
of rifling the pockets of any of her helpless neighbours. 
Her manner of relieving Bulgaria- of the possession of 
Silistria was cynical, no doubt; but when we remember 
how many opportunities lay before Roumania of wide and 
active cynicism in various directions we must admit that 
she has throughout had. command of herself, and that, 
whatever her policy may be now, it is almost certainly 
cool-headed and bounded in advance by definite limits. 
Servia, Greece, and Montenegro- will all have their 
troubles with the Albanians, but. we do not apprehend 
major strife for some time to come between Greece 
and Bulgaria or Servia and Bulgaria. The peace is not 
a peace which can satisfy Bulgaria, of course, nor is it 
the peace, formally imposed upon the Balkans with the 
full authority of the Great Powers, for which we had 
hoped all through the war. Yet as between the Christian 
States who were lately Allies it is likely to last for several 
years. We look with much more anxiety to the relations 
of Turkey and Bulgaria. Much will depend upon the 
behaviour of Turkey. To advise the Young Turks to bear 
themselves with studied and exceptional consideration 
towards Bulgaria will seem, no doubt, like a plea for 
Bulgaria that leaves the Turkish point of view altogether 
out of the question. But in reality it is not so. It 
can be shown easily enough that a strict absence of 
all provocation towards Bulgaria, and an absolute deter- 
mination not to attempt to reconquer what was formerly 
Turkish territory in Europe, is much the best policy for 
Turkey herself. 

Let us regard the matter with the eyes of an enlightened 
and patriotic Turk, capable of looking several steps ahead 
in the sequence of political affairs, of facing facts, and of 
recognizing that a flashy policy which wins some resound- 
ing success for the moment is not necessarily the wisest 
or most paying policy for his country in the long run. 
The Turk of our imagination would admit, to begin with, 
that the recapture of Adrianople by the troops of Enver 
Bey was not a genuine military feat. It was not a measure 
of the capacity of the Turkish army. Everyone knows 
that the Turkish military machine is shattered, and will 
not be fit for serious warfare till it has once more 
been reconstructed. Adrianople was recaptured because 
the Bulgarians were distractedly casting their eyes about 
at the enemies who were crowding in upon them from 
every point of the compass, and were physically unable 
to give any attention to the defence of Adrianople. The 
Turks were able to reoccupy it by the kind permission of 
events. The Turks would therefore be very unwis2 to 
allow Adrianople to serve as a kind of symbol or omen 
assuring them that their destiny still lies in Europe. 
Their foothold in Europe can be guaranteed ultimately 
only by a great military expenditure which they cannot 
possibly meet if they mean to reform their Empire as 
a whole. It is upon fundamental decency of adumini- 
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stration alone that they must depend in order to 
remain in possession of their Asiatic dominion. If they 
do not achieve that, the crumbling process which 
afflicts their Empire is certain to continue. The Turk of 
our imagination would admit that finance is the crux 
of Turkish prospe¢ts, and that an economical policy is 
the only one that offers the least hope of national rehabili- 
tation. 

How does recent Turkish policy look from this point 
of view? If Turkey had been content with the Enos- 
Midia line as her frontier, it is extremely improbable 
that Bulgaria would have cherished any ambition to viola‘e 
it. Bulgaria has never wanted Constantinople. And the 
fact that she has not wanted it means that she is perfectly 
well aware that the nation which holds Constantinople 
must have a frontier that makes it strategically possible 
to defend not only the city, but the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus. The Power at Constantinople is the guardian 
of those things. In other words, Turkey would have had 
to spend a merely insignificant amount on the defence of 
the Enos-Midia line. The maintenance of forts on the 
Tchatalja lines, for the immediate defence of the city itself, 
would probably have been the most costly part in this 
inexpensive scheme of defence by agreement, or at least by 
toleration. As it is, the case is very different. The Turks 
know that the Bulgarians are bitterly disappointed and 
resentful. The Bulgarian policy is bound henceforth to be 
a policy of rancour. Adrianople, Kirk Kilisse, and Dimotil:a 
are their Alsace and Lorraine. The Turks will have 
to provide against the probability of these feelings 
translating themselves into action at any time, and 
that will cost them much money. But if the Turks are 
committed to the old scale of large military expenditure in 
Europe, the hope of improvement in other parts of the 
Turkish Empire goes by the board. It may be said that 
the Adrianople—Kirk Kilisse—Dimotika triangle gives 
Turkey a very strong strategic position. Unquestionably 
it is a highly defensible frontier, but no frontier, however 
strategically advantageous, defends itself. The policy to 
which the Turks have committed themselves means money, 
money, money. Nor can it be argued that it will be any 
easier than before to find the money. On the contrary, it 
will be much more difficult. The revenue of the province 
of Adrianople was always less than the expenditure on the 
army in the province, and in future it will be necessary to 
spend as much as before on the army, while the revenue 
will be smaller than ever, because there is now less Turkish 
land from which to collect the land-tax. The whole of 
this problem, which we fear is almost insoluble, would 
have been avoided if the Turks had cut their losses and 
remained content with the terms of the Treaty of London. 
It is said, however, that the Bulgarians will not recover 
for a generation sufficiently to be able to challenge Turkey. 
It is easy to exaggerate in these affairs, and a generation 
is a period that comes too glibly from the tongue. In 
spite of Bulgaria’s great losses we should be surprised if 
she were not able to show her teeth again within, say, five 
or six years. She lost in the war, let us assume, 60,000 
dead out of a total of 600,000 of allages under arms. It 
is a huge proportion, but it is not a difficult number to 
make good within a few years in a conscript country. 

The Committee of Union and Progress has re-seated 
itself in the saddle and holds the reins at the Porte. It is 
the only political organization which counts at the moment. 
It contains the ablest but also the most dangerous men 
in Turkey. Whether the enlightened Turk we have 
imagined, who sees the old and familiar illusions of 
his country appearing in slightly different forms, 
could appeal to this junta with any hope of success we 
cannot say. We do not feel very hopeful. Yet our 
sympathy is all with Turkey in her onerous task of 
managing her Asiatic Empire, and we should be greatly 


| pleased if she could begin now to write a new and 


better page of her history. It is tantalizing to reflect 
that her wilful entanglement in Europe jeopardizes 
her prospects, because it 1s absolutely certain that Asiatic 
Turkey could become, if properly managed, a great and 
powerful empire. The potential wealth that lies east of 
Constantinople is enormous. Provincial administration 
such as Great Britain has often had the good fortune to 
experience at the hands of able and honest men would 
enable the Turkish Government to balance its budget 
within a year and to grow richer in every succeeding year. 
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It is a mere dream, unfortunately, that the Turks will 
employ any foreign administrators to produce for them an 
Egypt or an Algeria. The Turks are glad of foreign 
advice and have long availed themselves of it, but when it 
isa question of placing foreigners in executive power violent 
jealousy breaks forth. And even if the Turks were not 
themselves too jealous of foreign executive officials, inter- 
national jealousy in Europe would be too strong to allow 
those officials to labour in peace. 

In practice the Turks will succeed or fall by their 
own acts. No foreigners can help them beyond a 
certain point. If they are wise, as we sincerely hope 
they will be, they will industriously conciliate Bulgaria 
and not spend a penny more than they need spend 
in Europe. They will —s with all their energy 
Asia Minor and Syria, and will allow a good deal of tether 
to the Arabs as a preferable policy to pouring out men 
and material on desert campaigns. There is no time to 
lose in making a beginning with such a programme. The 
future of Turkey depends upon the goodwill, or at least 
the complaisance, of Europe. Goodwill would wane and 
vanish if decent administration in Armenia, for example, 
remained indefinitely to seek. The Armenians deserve 
more than ever the equity of treatment for which they have 
so long and so vainly pleaded. They fought for the Turks 
in the war with a loyalty and a courage which earned the 
unstinted praises of Nazim, and which the ridiculous defama- 
tions of Pierre Loti did nothing to dim among those to 
whom impartial testimony was available. Perhaps this is 
the last chance the Young Turks will have to earn lasting 
credit for their régime. If only they could make up their 
minds to brave the opposed mass of scowling Moslem 
sentiment, protection could easily be provided for the 
Armenians. The Kurds could quickly be punished into 
quiescence. The task awaits a strong and vigorous Grand 
Vizier, who will accomplish what the Constitution says is 
guaranteed. A pasha was once hanged at Damascus after 
@ massacre, and we believe it is a fact that even in that 
fanatical place a Christian was never touched again. The 
sympathy and good wishes of Europe, certainly of all 
Englishmen, are at the disposal of the Young Turks now 
—to retain or to estrange. 





UNIONISTS AND LAND REFORM. 


GROUP of Unionists, whose names are not disclosed, 
have issued a pamphlet entitled “A Unionist Agricul- 
tural Policy” (John Murray, 6d. net), in which many 
far-reaching proposals are more or less sketchily formu- 
lated. We hope that no one will make the mistake of 
supposing that the Unionist Party is in any way committed 
to the support of a scheme which is correctly described 
in the heading of Mr. C. Adeane’s very able letter in 
Thursday’s Times as “The Unauthorised Unionist Land 
Policy.” it is not the business of the Unionist Party, nor 
of any fragment of that party, to try to outbid the 
Radicals. The only result of attempting to do so must 
be further to stimulate Radical inventiveness in the 
direction of revolutionary legislation. If a group of 
Unionists offer 2s., Mr. Lloyd George will at once exclaim, 
“T offer 2s. 6d.,” and as he is in a position to redeem his 
effer, and Unionists, being in Opposition, are not, the 
chances are that his bribe will be successful and theirs 
will fail. Simultaneously it will have had the effect of 
discrediting the whole Unionist Party. For the British 
electorate is not so foolish as some politicians in the House 
of Commons appear to imagine. Whena group of Unionists 
comes forward with a Unionist agricultural policy the 
average elector will quietly shrug his shoulders and say, 
“It is theold game of pretending that Codlin’s the friend, 
not Short.” If Unionists imagine that they can climb back 
to power by any such palpable artifices as this, they are very 
much deceived. Therefore, even if the scheme now put 
forward were to be commended on its merits, we should 
still deeply regret its being labelled with the name 
“Unionist,” and being thus converted from a national into 
an electioneering scheme. 

As regards the proposals themselves, it is impossible in 
the space available to deal with them in full. All that can 
be done is to pick out one or two points from a long list 
of partially connected proposals which have been grouped 
together in one pamphlet. The most striking of these is 
the suggestion for the creation of Wages Boards in rural 
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districts. This suggestion is also believed to form part of 
the scheme which Mr. Lloyd George will promulgate at 
Bedford on October 11th, and doubtless he will utilize this 
Unionist pamphlet as a justification for any extravagant 
scheme he may then put forward. That Wages Boards 
have been beneficial in certain limited trades may be 
admitted for the sake of argument. It also may be free] 
admitted that in many parts of the country agricultural 
wages are still very low, and, as we believe, uneconomically 
low ; that is to say that the farmer would get better results 
if he paid higher wages. It does not in the least follow 
that Wages Boards are a convenient or even a tolerable 
method of dealing with the problem of agricultural wages, 
On this point we entirely associate ourselves with the view 
taken by the Times, namely, that before such a proposal ig 
made steps must be taken to ascertain whether either 
labourers or farmers would be willing to welcome it. The 
English agricultural labourer is happily a more intelligent 
person than his political patrons seem to think, and it ig 
quite likely that he would resent the establishment of Wages 
Boards as bitterly as he already resents Mr. Lloyd George’s 
pretence to give him 9d. for 4d. This iis certainly a case 
where legislation directly affecting human beings in their 
most personal interests should not be passed until the 
people to be affected have been themselves consulted. 

The next most important point in this long list of 
proposals is the demand for the use of State credit to 
effect land purchase. The pamphlet, though dealing 
primarily with the position of the labourer and small- 
holder, declares that “ facilities for the acquisition of land 
should not be confined to smallholders. ‘he principle of 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s Bill should be adopted, under which 
the State is empowered to advance the whole of the 
purchase-money, such advances being repaid by annual 
instalments of principal and interest.” If this means 
anything at all, it means a gigantic system of land 
purchase in England with the capital of the State. The 
parallel in the minds of the people who make this reckless 
proposal is, of course, the Irish land-purchase system, 
but, as Lord Eversley points out in a most admirable 
letter in the Times of September 23rd, the parallel 
fails. Before the Irish land-purchase system was 
established on any large scale, judicial rents had been 
in operation in Ireland for a considerable period. Two 
results followed: first, that a valuable tenant right had 
been created side by side with the freeholder’s right, and 
secondly that a basis was set up for the determination of 
the purchase-price. The tenant right in many cases even 
exceeded the freeholder’s right, and consequently the State 
could afford to advance the whole value of the freehold 
because of the collateral security afforded by the tenant 
right. The Irish tenant farmer knows that if his pay- 
ments to the State fail he will lose not only the freehold 
he is paying for, but also the tenant right previously 
conferred upon him. Thus the State has a double 
security, and is in effect lending upon half the value 
of the property. Equally important is the considera- 
tion that judicial rents were available to determine the 
purchase-price. In the absence of such a judicial basis, 
it is certain that the moment a scheme of State purchase 
was promulgated the value of agricultural land would 
be rushed up, and landowners would be able to unload 
their properties at a fancy price at the expense of 
tenant purchasers. Even in Ireland, in spite of judicial 
rents, the effect of State interference was greatly to enliance 
the selling price of land. In England the enhancement 
would be greater and the scale of operations five or 
six times as great. The effect upon national credit is 
appalling to contemplate. Already Irish land purchase 
has had an admittedly grave effect upon the credit of the 
United Kingdom. It is beyond dispute that one of the 
chief among many causes of the low price of Consols 
is the fact that Irish land stock is continually being thrown 
upon the market. To multiply this operation by five or 
six must involve a disastrous further decline in our national 
credit. At the same time there would be the risk, indeed 
it may be said the certainty, that a very large part of the 
proposed gigantic loan would be based on insufficient 
security. Doubtless many tenants would pay their instal- 
ments fully and honourably, but if wholesale land purchase 
is to take place, thousands of men would come forward 
light-heartedly promising to pay instalments, and in a few 
years failing to make good their promise. ‘Lhe State, which, 
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-ding to the proposal of this group of Unionists, is 
—_—., the full ee of the property, would have no 
adequate margin to protect it when compelled to foreclose. 

Nor would a scheme of State purchase necessarily have 
a permanent effect in increasing the number of free- 
holders. Lord Eversley quotes one or two significant 
facts which have hitherto — public observation. He 

ives the example of the Duke of Bedford, who, when 
Fisposing a few years ago of an estate in Devonshire, gave 
to his tenants the opportunity of purchasing their farms 
on very easy terms, with the laudable object of multi- 
plying the number of yeoman farmers. Jn five years all 
these Devonshire tenant-purchasers sold the property they 
had acquired on these easy terms, at a profit, to persons 
who re-let them to tenants at rents far above those pre- 
viously paid to the Duke. The same results showed them- 
selves on the Huntingdonshire property of the same great 
landowner. A large proportion of the tenant-purchasers 
in this case resold their farms at profits varying from £500 
to £2,000 and retired from business. Even in Ireland it 
appears that moneylenders are acquiring farms from 
tenant-purchasers and re-letting them to other tenants at 
rack rents. 

To pass to some of the other points : one of the proposals 
upon which these anonymous Unionists lay stress is what 
they call the reconstruction of village life. Land near 
villages is to be made available for every deserving inhabi- 
tant; every cottage is to have at least a quarter of an acre 
of garden and a sufficient supply of allotment land; and, 
further, a sufficient amount of pasture land is to be set aside 
for common cow pasture. It all sounds very nice, but how 
is it to be done? Who is to go round the country re- 
arranging the existing distribution of land in every one 
of the tens of thousands of English villages, and where 
is the money to come from to meet the cost involved ? 
Even the re-fencing alone would be a serious item, 
but finance is the last matter that troubles these Unionist 
reformers. They declare that a larger education grant 
is “an integral part of rural regeneration.” The 
salaries of rural teachers are to be levelled up to the 
salaries of urban teachers, though why is not explained. 
There are to be centralized education day schools and 
travelling teachers for thinly populated districts, instruc- 
tion for adult agriculturists, and demonstration farms, and 
numerous education ladders for suitable children. Yet 
simultaneously the taxation of rural districts is to be 
reduced. Finally, the Board of Agriculture is to have its 
spending power increased from £158,000 a year to about 
a million sterling. Where the money is to come from to 
meet all this additional eXPenditure not one of the authors 
of this pamphlet has apparently troubled to consider. 





COMPETITION FOR NAVAL CADETS. 


\ years ago the Admiralty adopted the present 
_ system of choosing and training naval cadets. The 
main feature of that system till the present month was 
the introduction of the interview. Every applicant for a 
cadetship appears before a committee of four—a flag 
officer, a captain, a headmaster of a public school, and a 
member of the First Lord’s private office—who form their 
opinion of him after a conversation ranging over any 
subject that appears likely to bring out his character and 
natural qualifications. Those who pass this ordeal have 
then to pass a qualifying examination conducted by the 
Oxford aud Cambridge Schools Examination Board. © The 
special characteristic of this examination, as described in 
the Report of Sir Reginald Custance’s Committee, is that 
“it 18 12 no sense competitive, and is only meant to ensure 
that the candidate is reasonably well advanced for his age 
and shows capacity to go further.” The Committee tell us 
that the evidence given before them has been much in 
favour of this method, and that the admitted difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of good candidates is not “due 
to any failure in the system of selection.” 

It might have been expected, therefore, that any fresh 
action on the part of the Admiralty dealing with the supply 
of naval cadets would have aimed at remedying some of the 
obstacles to the complete success of the system set out in 
the Custance Comumittee’s Report. Instead of this they 
have taken a step which threatens seriously to injure, 
if indeed it will not wholly destroy, the system itself. 

In future, when the results of the examination for 
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naval cadetships are declared, a certain number of the 
successful candidates who have shown excellence in the 
qualifying literary examination and have also been highly 
recommended by the Interview Committee before which 
each candidate has appeared, will be awarded an honour- 
able mention in the published lists.” Accordingly this 
distinction has been given to thirteen candidates out 
of the sixty-eight who passed the qualifying examina- 
tion last July. In this way the principle of competition 
is introduced into an examination which has hitherto 
been wholly free from it. The description of that examin- 
ation, which we have already quoted from the Custance 
Committee’s Report, lays stress on the fact that it is “ in no 
sense of the word competitive.” It is meant to show not 
that one candidate is better or more advanced than another, 
but only that he is reasonably well advanced for his age, 
and shows not that he has already gone further than 
others, but that he has capacity to go further than he 
himself has yet gone. If the Admiralty are of opinion 
that an examination framed to secure these objects has 
been found insufficient to fit boys for the Navy, they are 
right, of course, in putting a different kind of examination 
in itsplace. But they should at least have the courage of 
their convictions, and announce that they have given up the 
system started in 1903 in favour of a quite opposite system, 
bearing date 1913. Possibly they have introduced the words, 
“and have also been highly recommended by the Interview 
Committee,” with the view of disguising from themselves 
the completeness of the change now introduced. It may 
be doubted whether it will have the same effect on the 
public outside. The incompatibility of the two systems 
lies in the fact that they are directed to different ends. 
The object of the Interview Committee is to arrive at an 
opinion of a boy’s general character and bearing. To have 
to face two naval officers, a headmaster, and a Government 
official may be as sérious an ordeal at thirteen as to 
have to face the guns of a Dreadnought nine years 
later, and the boy who shows coolness, intelligence, and 
quickness in the one trial gives the best proof attainable 
at so early an age of the likelihood of his showing the 
same qualities later on. It was quite right, of course, 
that the boy who did well in the interview should also 
show that his education had not been entirely neglected. 
No amount of self-possession will compensate for abnormal 
ignorance of the three R’s. But to require that a boy 
who has deserved honourable mention in the literary 
examination shall also have been highly recommended by 
the Interview Committee is to lose sight of the essential 
difference between the two distinctions. “A double first” 
testifies to a combination of several kinds of knowledge, but 
when the value, for a particular purpose, of one set of these 
is immensely greater than that of the other, it is an evident 
mistake to treat them as equally important. The decisions 
of the Interview Committee are founded upon the general 
impression which each member has formed of the candidate, 
and are incapable of being stated in marks. In the first 
instance, it may be, the Interview Committee will be very 
anxious not to allow their conclusions to be influenced by 
those of the other examiners. In that case the honourable 
mentions earned by literary success will often be lost by 
failure in the interview, and the harm done by the intro- 
duction of competition into the examination will so far be 
lessened. But we may be sure that this heroic determina- 
tion on the part of the Committee will not last long. Boys 
who have gone up specially well qualified for success in the 
examination will not get mentioned, while boys whoso 
schoolmasters have sent them up with but little hope of 
their passing will find that they have been unexpectedly 
successful. If the Interview Committee remain serenely 
indifferent to this result of their firmness, honour- 
able mentions will be but few, and the mischief of com- 
petition will be proportionately lessened. But how long 
are they likely to maintain this heroic attitude? The 
schoolmasters who have been exerting themselves to send 
up well-crammed boys will be disgusted at the defeat 
of their efforts, the parents will share their irritation, and 
the two forces acting together will soon set up an agitation 
for getting the intellectual merit of a candidate properly 
recognized. It will not be at all a badecry. We shall 
shortly hear a growing complaint that the plain honest 
test of success in examinations has been set aside in 
deference to good manners and quickness of apprehension, 
which are not so easily caught up in the homes of poor 
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parents as in those of the well-to-do. That is a sort of 
ievance which is likely soon to find expression, and the 
rst result of its being aired may well be a change of plan 
on the part of the Interview Committee. They will invert 
the order of importance in the two tests, and accept success 
in the literary examination as sufficient proof that the 
candidate possesses the type of character to detect which 
the interview has been arranged. The examinations for 
entrance into the Navy will grow more and more like 
other competitive contests, and the system of 1903 will 
in the end altogether disappear. 

As the Admiralty have not vouchsafed any explanation 
of this change of front, we can only suppose that they have 
been influenced by what is undoubtedly a real weakness 
in the present method of choosing cadets. The Report of 
Sir Reginald Custance’s Committee tells us that “ some 
boys of somewhat low ability” have found their way into 
the Navy. One of those in authority at Osborne was 
emphatic in his evidence that some of the boys under his 
charge were “ deficient in intelligence and unfit to become 
naval officers.” The headmaster of Wellington, who has 
served on the Interview Committee, has been “struck 
with the limited number of good candidates.” The head- 
masters of Osborne and Dartmouth Colleges are agreed 
that “ the best and average cadets are much on a par with 
the best and average boys of the same age at public schools, 
but that the worst are too much below the average, although 
not so bad as the worst at the public schools.” It may be 
argued that this evidence tells against the change made 
in 1903, and so justifies the Admiralty in introducing a 
change which in the end must revolutionize the system 
then set up. But against this contention must be set two 
facts. The first is that the evidence given before Sir 
Reginald Custance’s Committee was almost uniformly in 
favour of the interview and the qualifying examination. 
The witnesses who described the quality of many of the 
candidates in such uncomplimentary terms did not go back 
to 1903 by way of explanation of what they had said. 
The second fact is that the presence of this unfit element 
in the candidates is due not to the way in which they have 
been selected, but to the inferiority of the material from 
which the choice has to be made. To supply the Navy 
with officers is a matter of necessity, and if good ones are 
not forthcoming the prospective vacancies have to be filled 
from the material oaualy at hand, no matter how ill- 
fitted for the purpose it may be. The explanation of this 
deficiency of good stuff is that a great number of 
capable and zealous boys belonging very often to naval 
families and bred up in the traditions of the service, have 
parents who are not able to pay £100 a year to keep a son 
at Osborne or Dartmouth. Yet even this sum is barely 
sufficient for the purpose. The outfit of a cadet costs about 
£60. His expenses at Osborne are about £93 a year, and 
“if travelling expenses and clothing are added the sum 
may well rise to upwards of £110.” No doubt this is not 
an unreasonable amount when it is compared with what 
parents have to pay for a son at a public school. But the 
Committee point out that at public schools there are 
scholarships, and that in many of them boys are able to 
live at home. Neither of these ameliorations are open to 
parents who wish to send their sons into the Navy. “To 
many of them the normal fees of a boarding school are 
absolutely prohibitive,” yet among the boys who are thus 
shut out from Osborne and Dartmouth “are to be found 
some of the ablest in the country, and many others who 
from parentage, early training, ability, and character are 
eminently suitable for the Navy.” It is unfortunate that 
with so obvious a fault waiting to be remedied the 
Admiralty should have given so questionable a direction 
to their reforming zeal. 








“THE LITTLENESS OF GREATNESS.” 
“TT\HIS book is a piece of pure devilment,” says its author. 

So it is, but it will give any literary person who picks 
it up a quarter of an hour of real amusement. (“* The 
Littleness of Greatness.” Melbourne: Sydney J. Endacott. 
6d.) Mr. Endacott has strung together all the false criticisms 
he could get hold of which great men of letters have made 
upon each other—criticisms, that is, which are at variance with 
the mature judgment of the world, and a few of which reveal 
jealousy, prejudice, and an almost wilful failure to under- 
stand. The criticisms are, of course, not nonsense. They 





almost all hit some vulnerable point in the armour of th 

Peng : ne 
man criticized. The strange thing about these judgment, 
is that, while some err by reason of spite and superfineness, 
the majority of them are conspicuously hnman and appea! to 
the heart of the very plain man. They are not true besanes 
they are not comprehensive, but they contain truth, the Scraps 
of truth, and the qualifications of truth such as jump to ae 
eyes of the man whose temperament or want of time or culture 
forbids him to comprehend, but who is a shrewd fellow all the 
same. In criticism, as in politics, there is a need for the 
representation of minorities, and whoever reads this littl 
book will feel thata little thing has been done to satisfy this 
need. It is inadequate, it is very small indeed, bu‘ it is 
something. Mr. Endacott has found some great men to lead 
the erring few who fly in the face of recognized judgment, 

A great many of the criticisms in this pampblet will be, we 
feel sure, new to its readers. The first we shall quote hag 
become hackneyed, but it illustrates so completely what wo 
have been saying that we cannot forbear to recall it to the 
minds of our readers. Horace Walpole likened Dante to a 
“ Methodist parson in Bedlam.” The criticism is as witty as 
representative and as trenchant as any false criticism can 
be. It expresses the sincere though mistaken thought of a 
thousand clear heads. Dante’s hypocritical admirers have 
made him enemies. We suppose no poet ever had so many 
true or so many false worshippers. The cruel side-hit at 
Wordsworth which comes into Bulwer Lytton’s singularly 
meaningless criticism of Tennyson is another case in point:— 

“ Jingling medley of purloined conceits, 

Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats.” 
Out-babying Wordsworth! It is indeed the phrase of a 
leader of those who go astray. It took a man of first. 
rate talent, if not of genius, thus to bring forward an 
obvious defect, and set it in such a light as to make it 
overshadow for a moment the inspiration of the immortal 
bard. We hear the philistines rejoicing as they read, and 
ranging themselves behind a great (or moderately great) 
man in error. Witha shudder we fix our minds upon Matthew 
Arnold's criticism of Wordsworth, “ He spoke and loosed our 
heart in tears.” There are a number of young philistines 
also who will be hugely delighted to read what George 
Meredith said about Tennyson. Of the “ Holy Grail” he wrote: 
“The lines are satin lengths, the figures Sevres china. ... Why, 
this stuff is not the muse, it’s musery. The man has got 
hold of the muse’s clothes-line and hung it with jewellery.” 
He calls the “Idylls of the King” “yards of linen—drapery for 
the delight of ladies.” The critigism is piercing, it makes a 
rent in a thing of beauty which Can never be mended—and 
that though the critic pricks himself with his weapon when he 
adds, “ The praises of the book shut me away from my fellows.” 
An ill-conditioned criticism is never adopted as a final judg- 
ment. But the saying is so memorable and represents the 
minds of so many that it cannot be forgotten when the judges 
sum up. Meredith did not understand Tennyson or “the 
proud full-sail of his great verse.” The feeling, however, 
was mutual. Mr. Endacott is evidently not aware that 
Tennyson once said that “reading Meredith was like 
wading through glue.” <A great number, even from among 
those who have a right to be called well-read, will 
be—secretly—delighted to hear Hallam say of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” “The style is so abominable I could 
not get on withit.” There is, of course, no appeal from the 
recognized fact of the book's brilliance, but how many 
readers have been so dazzled and confused by it that, like 
Hallam, they could not get on! To them his criticism will 
seem “the truth at last.” “Eh! The poor miserable skeleton 
of abook!” sighed Carlyle as he put down Hallam’s “ Euro- 
pean History.” These literary great men can well be trusted 
to take their own parts! 

Greatness is a comparative term. Mr. George Moore's 
criticism of George Meredith is hardly an instance of the little- 
ness of greatness. Neither word applies here. In the sense of 
petty it is not at all little. He is simply giving expression to 
what all whoare not Meredithians think, but for once the world 
has decided that a coterie isin possession of truth. Mr. George 
Moore has placed himself without the charmed circle, and 
there has spoken his mind in a manner to attract a crowd. 
“In George Meredith there is nothing but crackjaw sentences, 
empty and unpleasant in the mouth as sterile nuts.” 
Meredith’s greatest admirer could hardly say that this was 
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a stupid criticism ; he could only say it was false, in that it 
failed to grasp any part of Meredith's genius but its obvious 
defect. On the otber hand, the criticism sets one thinking. 
Was any masterpiece in the world of letters ever supremely 
reat which the average man of education had a difficulty in 
understanding P It is Browning who makes the answer a 
matter for doubt. je 

Apart, however, from such very human bits of bad criticism 

as we have quoted, we find a few expressions of opinion, made 
coolly and without any emotion by great men, which are simply 
incomprehensible. To begin with, whatever made George 
Meredith call Matthew Arnold “a dandy Isaiah ih, What 
Tolstoy said of Shakespeare throws an interesting light upon 
the mind of that great Russian genius. His conclusions are 
simply astounding. He speaks of The Tempest, Cymbeline, 
and Twelfth Night as “senseless dramatized tales.” He has 
nothing better to say of King Lear than that it is “ absurd,” 
a production to evoke “aversion and weariness.” One more 
quotation and we have done with the Russian; but what he 
says has a certain interest as proving the marvellously wide 
lacunae which may exist in great minds. “ The works of 
Shakespeare—borrowed as they are and externally like 
mosaics artificially fitted together piecemeal from bits 
invented for the occasion—have nothing whatever in com- 
mon with art and poetry.” Mr. Bernard Shaw has spoken in 
equal disparagement though in less detail. “ With the single 
exception of Homer there is no eminent writer, not even 
Sir Walter Scott, whom I despise so entirely as I despise 
Shakespeare when I measure my mind against his.” Is that 
a joke, or a bond-fide and very amusing mistake such as the 
poet Greene made when he called Shakespeare “an upstart 
crow”? Greatness (in the person of Mr. Shaw) only knows! 
Of course, it does not matter what anyone says of Shake- 
speare. “Others abide our question; thou art free.” 
Perhaps this is the key to Mr. Shaw’s joke. There is a severe 
criticism of Mr. Shaw himself in this tiny volume—it is by 
Mr. Frank Harris. Our compiler should keep the title of his 
compilation more constantly in mind. Speaking of Greene 
reminds us that bad criticism is no new thing. Edmund 
Waller's criticisms of Milton are worthy of a Quarterly 
Reviewer. “The blind old schoolmaster, John Milton, has 
published a tedious poem on the fall of man; if its length be 
not considered a merit it hath no other.” With this there are 
still to be found men and women in secret agreement, but there 
is a flippancy and irreverence about Waller’s words which 
should keep his sympathisers dumb. 

Some of the criticisms here set down are only of interest 
as throwing a light upon the intellectual shortcomings of the 
speaker. That Emerson should have said that Dickens had 
no “dramatic talent” tempts the reader to declare that 
Emerson had no sense of the dramatic. There is, perhaps, a 
clarity about Dickens’s atmosphere which struck disagreeably 
on Emerson’s senses. He had accustomed his eyes to a certain 
roseate dimness, and he could not see properly in Dickens’s 
sunshine or flaring gaslight. 

Does a certain pleasure in seeing great men belittle them- 
selves enter into the pleasure which Mr. Endacott has given to 
his readers? It is difficult to say. We all desire intimacy with 
great minds, and we are many of us willing to pull them down 
a little in order to get it, but a good many less paltry reasons 
will move, we think, the average reader. Many of us do, as 
it were by nature, agree with much that is here set down. We 
know we are wrong, but that is just the very moment when 
we are most in need of encouragement, and encouragement 
from a distinguished person is specially welcome. Then it is 
pleasant to see how little moved by convention the great men 
of letters are, how willing is genius not only to appear 
eccentric but to appear ordinary. One more subtle pleasure 
is felt by the reader who appreciates Mr. Endacott's bit of 
“pure devilment.” He likes to feel that the final decision 
about greatness does not come from the great. Securus 

judicat orbis terrarum. The consensus of ordinary opinion 
— the final verdict, and each ordinary man feels himself 
& Judge. 





THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
5 gp Fortunate Isles do really deserve their name, and the 
‘ pride of the people in their town of Palma de Mallorca 
18 one of the most reasonable things on earth. It is a lovely, 





spotlessly clean southern town, with reminiscences of the East 
in its narrow, rough-paved streets. A stranger cannot discover 
any signs of poverty in the city, and the few beggars who 
stand outside the beautiful cathedral on a Sunday seem to 
beg for alms only as a hobby, or as arich man might ask a 
passer-by fora match. The kindness of the people to strangers 
is not less remarkable than their indulgence to their animals, 
which in the South is very rare. The horses are all well 
groomed and fat, and one never hears even the crack of a 
whip, while the sleek dogs, that mingle with the population 
at street corners, almost seem to claim an inferior grade of 
citizenship, as they mingle humbly at the conferences of men 
at the street corners. The women are fat-faced, comely, and 
smiling as the Japanese, and outside the town the peasants 
salute the traveller with much friendliness. 

To the Englishman who knows the Mediterranean Islands 
the peace and quiet of Mallorog come as a great surprise. In 
Crete, in Cyprus or Sardinia, there is an atmosphere of unrest 
and excitement; but in Mallorca, the garden of the Midland 
Sea, there is a delicious tranquillity that has even infected the 
waiters and the managers of hotels. Hearing that there were 
some wonderful caves, we took a motor-car and drove across 
the island. Round the city there are many thousands of fruit 
trees standing in a never-ending sea of wheat. Later in the 
year, when the fruit trees have flowered, the beauty of the 
land must be exquisite, with wave upon wave of blossoms. 
After a time the fruit trees give place to olives, which stand 
in a soil every inch of which is cultivated. This passion for 
the land has had a curious result. One passes dry water- 
courses but never arunning stream, for the simple reason 
that every mountain river has been tapped, and wherever 
water is obtainable it is used for agriculture. The islanders 
devote the same attention to this industry as a lady to her 
toilet, and the result is worthy of their efforts. Mallorca, 
having decided to become the pool of peace of this part of the 
world, bas determined to play the réle thoroughly, and is 
favoured not only by her inhabitants and her soil, but even by 
her animals. When I asked the chauffeur whether there were 
wolves and eagles in the mountains he answered me pacifi- 
cally, “No, Senhor, ay conejos y perdices ” (there are rabbits 
and partridges). Slinging is a forgotten art in the Balearic 
Islands, and the people seem too contented to have a memory. 
Even our chauffeur, unlike the tribe of mechanicians, was a 
gentle man, and drove with such consideration that the shy 
mule and the motor-car became brothers of the road. 

Our destination was “ la Cueva del Drac,” which was reached 
after a quarter of an hour’s walk, by a sea as blue as that of 
Greece, through fields of wild lavender and asphodel. In this 
cavern there are a series of chambers that seem fairyland 
itself. The magnesium light glitters on the silver spears of 
stalactites that hang over subterranean lakes, whose waters 
are so absolutely transparent that until they are disturbed by 
the flinging of a pebble they are invisible. When the guide 
declares that there is water below, the evidence of the 
traveller's eyes discredits the statement, and it is only the 
splash of the stone which converts his ears and a ripple which 
convinces him. The architecture of the roofs is of every 
possible description and the silver furniture of the chambers of 
every pattern. One room reminds one of a Chinese temple filled 
with grotesque idols, while in the next chamber to it a stalactite 
Madonna clasps a stalagmite Bambino in her arms. The pools 
have each their particular name, which is well chosen, The most 
luxurious of these, which the hot atmosphere of the place 
makes inviting, is the Sultan’s Bath, while, further on, lying 
apart, cool and chaste, is the bath of Queen Estil, about 
whose personality our guide was vague. In places there 
are sheets of alabaster inscribed with the names of many 
tourists, amongst them the name of one man who had thrown 
a bomb at the King of Spain, half erased by a priestly partisan 
of the Monarchy. When one leaves the Cueva del Drac it is 
with the feeling that one has seen caves with which none others 
can compare, and that the earth has nowhere else in her 
fantastic bowels such vast, dreamlike treasures. 

The tremendous caverns of Arta in their depth and 
strength and beauty almost efface the impression of the 
Dragon’s Cave of Manacor. For these are the caves of 
fairyland, the palaces of white magic, the creation of 
Good Djinns for the delight of Haroun-al-Raschid, while 
the second cavern is an entrance to the under-world, a 
subterranean cathedral built by the hands of demons. 
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Queen Mab might have held her festivals in the first; if 
Vikings had ever been driven beneath the earth to become a 
race of giant goblins they might have hollowed out this 
adorned desolation from the heart of the mountains in which to 
sing a black Te Deum. The Cueva del Drac ischarming and 
friendly, the savage magnificence of the Cave of Arta is grim 
and terrible. The path to it leads across sweet-smelling, pine- 
covered cliffs, whose feet are washed by the Mediterranean. 
The entrance hall is about forty or fifty yards in height, 
and beyond it there are galleries, naves, and amphitheatres. 
A huge coal-dark rock, covered with a thousand points of 
sparkling light, rose above a black pit, which the clean-shaven 
Mallorquin, with the manners of a nobleman and the caustic 
wit of another class, who guided us, declared to be an inferno 
where, he said, the body of a certain Spanish statesman writhed 
in agony, in the company of other politicians and wine 
merchants. The air throughout was cool, but there was a 
complete silence in the chambers except when the gnide 
lighted a Roman candle, and, passing like a monstrous firefly 
through the stone mazes of the gallery, struck in the far 
distance of the Hall of Columns the great stalactites that 
answered with the crashing notes of a volume of falling 
water and the roll of organs playing. Further on we came 
to the Room of Flags, where alabaster banners with tassels 
and the illegible inscriptions of Time and Nature upon 
them hung, perfect to the crease and fold, from the roof. 
The Theatre was the one rather dull spot, where many revolt- 
ing visiting cards had been left in the fluted working of 
the stalactites. Beyond the Devil’s Pulpit there were again 
Madonnas and the Child, sometimes clear and gigantic, 
and sometimes half-veiled by a petrified mist of stalactites. 
Most beautiful of all the mysteries of stone was the single 
serpentine column that stood in the centre of one great 
chamber—a white, slender strength of stone, seeming to 
support the weight of the mountain above. On our way out 
we passed a sarcophagus called the Tomb of Napoleon, and 
our guide protested that conquerors such as he, universal 
malefactors, should be buried deeper in unrelieved gloom. 

We returned to the last Salida, where our guide left us in 
the twilight that came from the entrance. With an acetylene 
lamp in his hand he passed, sinister as a servant of the 
Inquisition, to the furthest end of the subterranean cathedral, 
when the burning star he carried was eclipsed in the red 
dawn of another Roman candle. For a few moments the 
greater part of the cavern became visible—Gothic doors, the 
oubliettes of the Bastille, veiled shrines, frozen Virgins, 
and below the Purgatory and the Haunt of Devils stood 
revealed in an ordered incongruity. Then darkness again 
took possession of the majesty of the place, and we 
returned to the blinding light of day and a sky that 
seemed less vast than the unfathomable blackness behind 
us. The caves are, however, very far from being all that 
Mallorca has to offer to the tourist. There are few journeys 
that are more pleasant than a visit to the lovely valley of 
Raxa or Raja (from the Arabic raha, rest), with its delicious 
fountains and orange gardens. Above the great quadrangular 
house there rises a high series of terraces, planted thickly 
with cypresses. The drive to Valdemosa is even more 
enchanting, because it is longer. A great, cool convent, with 
certainly the most luxurious cells it has ever been my fortune 
to see, was once a highland refuge for the monks of the island. 
These holy men must have led an easy and a satisfactory life, 
since to every cell a delightful private garden is attached. 
Later, when the poor monks had been dispossessed, George 
Sand wrote and Chopin composed for months at a time in the 
convent. From the coolness of Valdemosa the road falls by 
Miramar to Sollers, The Archduke Luis Salvador has made 
bis home at Miramar, and has built an hospederia, where all 
who wish to pass some days on the mountain between the sky 
and sea are his guests. In its own way, too, the town of 
Sollers, the city of orange gardens and lemon groves and almond 
blossom, and of one small stream, is as beautiful as it is quiet 
Cliff and mountain ring it round except in that direction where 
it faces the sea. Some sensitive souls complain that the 
fragrance of its streets is overpowering, but the ordinary 
man finds its dark, narrow alleys, with the perfumed, lazy 
breezes from the gardens, soothing and restful. At night, if 
one wakes to smoke a cigarette, one may hear ihe crooning of 
a song that seems a ballad sung in semitones. This is the 
voice of the night watchman, called the “Sereno,” who 





informs all those who do not sleep of the state of the we 
and who owes his name to the fact that his crooning near] 
always affirms the weather to be serene. The railway fro , 
Sollers is not less attractive than the road toit. It is like a 
gradual, spiral staircase, and from the intervals of darknegg 
of the tunnels one sees a dozen different little towns which are 
all the same big village. The olive yards dance round houses 
as the railway winds up the hills, and the gold-green enclaves 
of orange gardens glitter among the changing grey-green 
slopes of olives. 
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THE LITTLE OWL. 


TANDARD works on British birds enumerate four species 
of owls as natives of these islands, the White or Barn 
owl, Strix flammea, the Long-eared owl, Asio otus, the Short. 
eared owl, Asio accipitrinus, and the Brown owl, Syrnium aluco, 
To these names must now be added a fifth, not, it is true, g 
British species, but one which has been brought from abroad 
and turned out in so many parts of the country, and in such 
numbers, that it has now established itself over large areas ag 
a resident, breeding and increasing every year, and spreading 
further and further from the places where it was originally 
introduced. This is the Little owl, Athene noctua. The Little 
owl was first introduced into this country—or at all events 
for the first time of set purpose and in any appreciable 
numbers—by the late Lord Lilford, and in Mr. A. Trevor. 
Battye’s book, “Lord Lilford on Birds,” there are many 
references to his experiments in acclimatisation. “I turned 
down about forty Little owls, about the house here and 
over a radius of some three or four miles in the neigh. 
bourhood, early in July last” (1888), he writes in a letter 
to a friend. “On April 25rd, 1889, one of my keepers 
discovered a nest in the hollow bough of a high ash..,, 
This is encouraging, and I shall invest largely in Little 
owls this summer. Similar experiments have been tried, 
to my knowledge, in Hants, Sussex, Norfolk, and Yorkshire, 
but I do not know of a brood having been reared ina 
genuinely free condition in this country, till this lot of mine.” 
To another friend he writes on February 20th, 1892: “ You 
may be interested in hearing that we have a Little owl sitting 
on five eggs in a hollow tree not far off. I have turned out 
a great many of these birds during the past few years, 
and this is the fifth nest of which I have had positive 
information.” Again, in his presidential address to the 
Northamptonshire Field Club, in February 1894, he states 
that, having for several years past set at liberty a con- 
siderable number of these owls, “I trust that I have now 
fully succeeded in establishing it as a Northamptonshire 
bird, and earnestly entreat all present, who may have the 
opportunity, to protect and encourage these birds; they are 
excellent mouse-catchers, very bad neighbours to young 
sparrows in their nests, and therefore valuable friends to 
farmers and gardeners.” It is on this point, the value of the 
bird economically and in the scheme of our British wild-bird 
life, that it would be interesting if we could obtain Lord 
Lilford’s opinion to-day. He would not improbably regard 
his introduction of the bird into England as one of the most 
disastrous experiments of its kind made in the long list of 
mistaken attempts at acclimatisation. 

The fact is that the efforts of those who would protect 
and preserve our British owls, as being beautiful aud 
useful birds, have received and continue to suffer from a 
severe set-back from the introduction of the Little owl into 
this country. It has always been a difficulty to persuade 
gamekeepers that all four species of British owls do an 
immense amount of good in destroying mice, field voles, and 
young rats, and that even if the Brown owl is guilty of taking 
an occasional young pheasant, the good that it does during 
the greater part of the year, when the pheasants are full 
grown, far outweighs any mischief it may do in the spring. 
But the difficulty of persuading keepers that owls ought to be 
encouraged and preserved is now immensely increased, because 
there is no doubt whatever that the Little ow! preys on birds, 
including young pheasants and partridges. Unlike our other 
owls, it hawks by day, and kills birds in full view. Birds are 
not, it is true, its only food, for it devours mice, beetles, 
worms, and young frogs; but the numbers of birds which 
it destroys in a year must be very considerable, and as 
it includes among its victims small singing birds and 
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migrants, the effect on the bird life of the country is 
plainly very serious. There is plenty of evidence on this 
oint. At a meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Club, 
e the summer of 1909, Mr. Edwin Montagu drew attention 
to the great destruction of small birds, especially chaffinches 
and goldfinches, caused by the Little owl in Cambridgeshire ; 
and two members who had turned out many Little owls in 
Kent and Hertfordshire said that they were aware that 
Little owls had greatly increased in those counties, and 
certainly killed numbers of sparrows and finches, but that 
they did not believe that they caused any serious diminution 
in the numbers of smaller birds. Again, on December 16th, 1911, 
Mr. T. R. Livesey wrote to the Field from Cambridge, 
observing that Little owls “are especiaily numerous about 
here, and are undoubtedly on the increase; localities where 
afew years ago they were quite unknown have now several 
pairs. All along the Huntingdon Ouse and in the fen country, 
wherever there are plenty of pollard willows, they seem abun- 
dant, and in the evening can generally be detected by the 
Joud proclamation of blackbirds and thrushes, if not by their 
eat-like mewing. Among the fenmen they bear a bad name 
for taking chickens, and they seem possessed of great power 
and courage for so small a bird. I took a clutch of eggs, 
three in number, in the last week of April last year, and 
during my search I noticed that all the pollard willows fre- 
quented had abundant remains of blackbirds and thrushes 
about them. The comparative scarcity of partridges and 
pheasants in the vicinity may account for the fact that there 
were no remains of these to be found, but there is little doubt 
that they would be extremely destructive; at any rate, their 
preference for bird flesh seems strong enough proof of their 
evil living, and it seems a pity that they are increasing so.” 
Further, on February 17th, 1912, Mr. W. J. Constable wrote 
from Uppingham to the same paper as follows: “It (the 
Little owl) is now more frequently seen than any kind of owl, 
and may be heard on the outskirts of the town almost every 
night of the year. The nesting holes and larders have been 
carefully examined in a great many instances, and if we had 
only the evidence of the remains found there little objection 
could be taken to the Little owl. Its food consists of beetles 
and other insects and mice. We found remains of some, but 
very few, small birds, tits and wrens, &c., occasionally a young 
thrush or blackbird, once a water rat, but never any game. 
Keepers round about assert that they take both young 
partridges and pheasants, but we have found no evidence to 
support the statement. But it so happens that the increased 
observation of the Little owl coincides with a gradual but 
marked decrease in the numbers of small birds which were 
at one time common in the neighbourhood—whitethroats, 
warblers, chiffchaffs, willow wrens, and birds of this type. 
Even finches appear to be diminishing. The Little 
owl is diurnal as well as nocturnal in its habits, and the 
mischief arises from its hunting by day. The small birds 
must be continually disturbed and alarmed by its almost 
ceaseless activity. Is it not natural that they should be driven 
further afield, especially in the breeding season, when they 
instinctively try to find quiet nesting-places? Up to this 
year our society has been most careful to protect the Little 
owl, and to encourage it in every way possible to become 
acclimatized. I wonder if it would not be wiser to exterminate 
it?” Myr. Constable, it will be seen, had no definite evidence to 
support the assertion of keepers. From the strictly judicial 
point of view, no doubt, such evidence may often be suspect, 
but all of it cannot for that reason be disregarded. Only this 
week the writer received a letter from the Midlands relating a 
conversation with a gamekeeper, who said that he had lost 
over sixty young pheasants this year, and could not account 
for it at all. Finally he set some pole-traps, and the result was 
two Little owls, after which no more pheasants disappeared. 
The writer of this letter adds the observation that Little owls 
are “extraordinarily cunning and difficult to get at. I have 
stopped my cart and watched one for quite a long time sitting 
on a tree, but if I had been walking with a gun I should never 
have got near it.” Finally comes the remark that “I am 
sorry to say that the White or Screech owl seems to bare 
quite disappeared in these parts. It used to be quite common 
ten or fifteen years ago.” 
Now here, surely, is a fair case. It is impossible to hope 
for the protection and preservation of owls as a class if there 
48 evidence continually put before the eyes of gamekeepers 





that a particular species of owl preys on young birds. It 
may be illogical and cruel to visit the sins of one owl upon 
another, but not all keepers are naturally discriminating, and if 
a man thinks that he may be called to account for losses among 
his birds, and possibly lose his place in consequence, it is only 
to be expected that he will try to protect himself, even if he 
acts illegally inso doing. In the case just mentioned, the 
keeper even went the length of setting pole-traps, in con- 
travention of the Act of 1904. Now the pole-trap is a 
detestable invention, rightly made illegal because of the 
suffering which it inflicts, and gamekeepers have been 
gradually educated or frightened out of the use of it. Could 
there be any more unfortunate result of an experiment in 
introducing a foreign bird into the country than that keepers 
should actually go back to a trap which was falling into 
disuse? Not only the Little owls suffer, but other birds, and 
among them, of course, other owls. The time has come when 
these facts should be frankly recognized. It is no use to 
depend for protection simply upon County Council orders 
and stray prosecutions; what is wanted is common sense. 
And common sense urges that not only should the Little owl 
be taken off the protected list wherever it is scheduled under 
the Wild Birds Protection Acts, but that every effort should 
be made to get rid of it as a proved enemy of our native 
British birds, from White owls to goldfinches. At present, 
in the great majority of English counties, the Little owl 
is included among the “owls (all species)” which are 
protected throughout the year. In the single county of 
Huntingdonshire, on the other hand, the Little owl and its eggs 
are specifically deprived of extra protection; the Little owl, 
that is, is only protected from being killed or taken during 
the period from March 2nd to July 3lst inclusive. The 
Huntingdon example ought to be followed by other counties. 
This, no doubt, sounds like cruelty and persecution; but if 
facts are looked at fairly and squarely, is it anything more 
than a necessary measure of protection? It is not as though 
the Little owl were a British bird, and it were our duty to 
preserve it with other birds of prey, such as the hen barrier 
and the buzzard. The Little owl is a foreigner, or rather an 
invader, and has no claims on us. Our own birds have a 
claim, and deserve to be protected against a quite unnecessary 
enemy. It ought to be frankly recognized that the original 
experiment of introducing the Little owl was a well-intentioned 
but disastrous mistake, and a mistake which lovers of our 
native birds ought to do their best to rectify. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE HOME RULE BILL 
[To tue Epitor or tar “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—Whatever may be the effect of Lord Loreburn’s honest 
and statesmanlike letter on his Majesty’s Ministers, there can 
be little, if any, doubt amongst practical and sensible men of 
all shades of political opinion that the position of Home Rule 
is materially changed, and cannot even be again as it was 
before the ex-Lord Chancellor's impressive warning. When 
the late Keeper of the King’s Conscience, as the Lord Chancellor 
has been sometimes called, in clear and decided language 
declares that the Home Rule Bill, to which he gave his assent 
only a few months ago, cannot now be carried out, in bis 
opinion, as an Act of Parliament without bloodshed and civil 
war in Ireland, and the use of the military forces of the Crown 
against the most loyal and prosperous subjects of the King in 
Ire!and whose only desire is to remain, as they are now, by 
the Act of Union under the British Parliament, it is, indeed, 
full time for Englishmen of all political parties to consider 
whether they will become participators in the great crime 
against which they are now seriously warned by the ex-Lord 
Chancellor of the present Government. 

Protestants and nonconformists can no longer excuse 
themselves behind Ministerial blindness and misstatements, 
and betray their co-religionists and fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland, or hide their consciences in the soiled sands of party 
politics. As one of those who stood in the gap in 1886, under 
the leadership of the late Duke of Devonshire, I am as firm a 
Unionist as ever, and, like my friend, Lord Grey, in strong 
sympathy with Ulster; but it would be useless to deny that as 
years have rolled by fresh circumstances bave arisen, and we 
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can no more go back to the position of the Home Rule ques- 
tion in 1886 than Ministers can now maintain their position 
in regard to the present Home Rule Bill. 

The responsibility of finding a solution of the present 
impasse must be left to the statesmen of both political parties, 
and it is not for irresponsible politicians to give advice; but 
it is as well that our leaders should know the feeling in the 
country from those who hear it. Whether the final decision 
is to be arrived at by a conference or a Referendum, or by an 
appeal to the constituencies, there is a strong feeling every- 
where that the Sovereign cannot and should not be asked to 
give his consent to a Home Rule Bill by any Prime Minister 
which is fraught with such danger to the State, and which 
is disapproved by the constituencies and may be hereafter 
repudiated at a general election. Ministers cannot deny the 
truth of these dangers, or they would refer the question of 
Home Rule to the electorate and relieve themselves of their 
present fearful responsibility. Some of the Radical supporters 
of the Government are calling out for the prosecution of Sir 
B. Carson and other Ulster leaders, but the Government 
know better, and that the country would never permit the 
prosecution of men, whatever offence they had technically 
committed against the law, whose only crime was their 
fervent loyalty to the King and British rule and their well- 
grounded distrust of the Nationalist leaders, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. 

In conclusion, let me say that it must be a matter of deep 
congratulation to all those Unionist Peers who voted with the 
Government on the last division on the Parliament Bill to 
know that they thereby prevented the House of Lords being 
flooded by three hundred puppet Peers, by means of whom 


the Home Rule Bill could have been passed through the House | 


of Lords, instead of being again rejected and time given for 

further reflection by the Ministers of the Crown as the result 

of Lord Loreburn’s wise letter at a critical moment.—I am, 

Sir, Xc., HENEAGE. 
Hainton Hall, 





HOME RULE AND THE REFERENDUM. 

(To tne Epiton or tur “Spectator.”’} 
S1r,—Whether or not you consider it advisable to publish 
this letter, I write to ask you to reconsider your opinion that 
a Referendum on the Home Rule Bill is desirable. 


of the Royal Prerogative to refuse the King’s consent to the | 
Bill was little short of madness, because, for one reason, the | 
prospect of success at the next general election would be | 
Is not this equally true of a Referen- | 
A Referendum on a subject not brought personally | 


seriously imperilled. 
dum ? 
home to the English constituencies would probably, or possibly, 
result in a comparatively small number of electors polling. 
There would be nothing of the personal element, no appeal 
by individual candidates, possibly no canvassing, certainly 
few loans of vehicles to carry electors to the poll. 


be to a great extent absent, as it would be a condition of the 
Referendum that the failure of the Bill should not involve 
a change of Government. 
half the electors polled, matters would be worse than ever, for 
neither side would accept such a vote as final.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Camphire, Cappoquin, Co. Waterford. R. C. Doszs. 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
(To tHe Epitror or tus “Srrctaror.” | 
Srr,—You argue very cogently that, having adopted the 
principle of Home Rule in Ireland, we are bound to recognize 
the claim of North-East Ulster for similar treatment. But 
why not carry the analogy a little further? 
for forty years asserting her claim for self-government, and 
endeavouring to obtain it by constitutional methods. We are 
at last on the eve of success, and earnestly hope that all our 
fellow-countrymen will unite in the new order about to be 
established; but if a dissentient minority claim a separate 
administration, they will have to put their case before the 
Imperial Parliament as we have done. The passing of the 
Government of Ireland Bill will not be immediately followed 
by an attempt to carry fire and sword throughout the three 
northern counties. They will still have full representation in 


A few | 
weeks ago you stated, as I consider wisely, that to make use | 


The 

electors, instead of being closely interested, many of them, in 
the questions at issue in a general election, would be only | 
remotely interested in the result, and the party motive would | 


If the result were that less than | 


Treland has been 


| the Imperial Parliament, with ample opportunit 
their case, and they will apparently not be wartine ; 
sympathetic support. Their claim will, however, then . 
considered on its merits, and not be used ag a means r 
defeating the legitimate aspirations of the vast major; : 


Irishmen.—I am, Sir, &c., LinDsEy Tauzor Casa . 
Ardfert Abbey. : 


y to Stata 





LORD LOREBURN’S PROPOSAL, 
(To rue Epitor oF tae “ Sprcrator,’’} 
S1r,— While hoping that the proposed Conference wil] he able 
to devise some scheme that will help to unite Irishmen of all 
races and religious beliefs in labouring for the happiness and 
good government of their native land, the following proposal 
may afford a temporary solution, and give time for al] parties 
to readjust their points of view and get a better perspective of 
the situation. My suggestion is briefly this: To allow this 
Bill to pass—adding a clause to it excluding the four counties 
of Ulster for five years: at the end of that time the question 
of joining the other provinces to be decided by a Referendum, 
What I think gives some merit to this idea is that during thega 
years the Bill would have proved itself unworkable, and necessary 
amendments would have been made init. For five years wa 
should escape the horrors of civil war, and during that time 
we may hope, party feeling would have abated, and moderate 
men on both sides would have come to the front. These fiye 
years would give time to show whether statesmanlike qualities 
are forthcoming, and if things go well Ulster would in al] 
probability gravitate towards a united Ireland. In any case, 
these five years of trial would make for toleration, and the 
responsibility would rest with the Home Rule Government of 
showing that measures and not creeds must be the line that 
will divide the various parties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HIBERNICUS, 








THE ARMY AND CIVIL WAR. 
(To mug Epiror or tue “Srectator.’’} 

Srmr,—Your correspondents write as if some kind of com. 
promise must be found in order to deliver us from civil 
war. But is it not plain that the question of civil war rests 
with the Army? The Government have brought the Army 
| into politics. It cannot be forced to fight against its wil!, and 
without its co-operation the Government policy cannot be 
| carried out. So long as the present Home Rule Bill holds the 
field, dividing the nation into two almost equal halves and 
necessitating the co-operation of the Army, the Army is the 
master of Parliament and the arbiter of the national destinies, 
One reason for dropping the Home Rule Bill as quickly as 
possible is to prevent a situation fraught with such possiLilities 
| from reaching its natural development in a coup d’état.—I am, 
| Sir, &e., C. Porntz SANDEKSON, 








PEEL AND WELLINGTON, 

[To rue Epiror or rue “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—On page 376 of the Spectator of September 13th 
Professor A. V. Dicey speaks of the reputed action of Sir 
| Robert Peel in the crisis of 1834. Amongst my father's 
| papers there were political sketches illustrating the action 
of the protagonists of Free Trade. In one sketch the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel are represented in earnest 
conversation. The Duke holds Sir Robert Peel by the 
buttonhole, urging with earnest action that the time is 
ripe for a change from prohibition of imports of foreign 
wheat. History tells us of the long fight of Lord John 
Russell, and how the first step towards the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was taken by Sir Robert Peel. To the Duke of 
Wellington belongs the credit of impelling Sir Robert Peel 
to save us from civil war. The step taken in 1834 led to 
the opening of British ports in 1844 to foreign wheat, and 
the sketch was a prophetic illustration of what happened 


| ten years after.—I am, Sir, &c., T. CArRineTon SMITH. 
A Free Trade farmer since 1856 on the same farm 
at Admaston, Rugeley, Staffs, 





CANALS AND THE STATE, 

[To rue Eprror oF Tus “Srectator,’”’} 
Srr,—In your article under this heading last week I venture 
| to think you have overlooked one important consideration, 
land in your account of the views expressed at the British 
Association meeting you have seriously misrepresented thé 
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gegen : 
speakers who advocate canal improvement, no doubt in con- 
sequence of having only abbreviated reports of the proceedings 
pefore you. The gist of your article is that, if canal improve- 
ment is going to be as profitable as its supporters contend, it 
should be carried out by private enterprise and not by the 
State. The consideration I wish to bring to your notice and 
that of your readers is that no real improvement can be 
carried out without unification of ownership, and that no 
private individual or syndicate can obtain the statutory 

wers to bring this about. The State alone can replace 
the private companies, trusts, and railways which now own 
or control different sections of the main through waterway 
routes, and that is why we are compelled to advocate State 
interference. But those of us who, like yourself, view with 
reluctance the handing over to the State of enterprises 
requiring the employment of large bodies of men, take 
comfort in the consideration that it is not proposed that the 
State should become carriers on the waterways, as the 
railways carry on their rails, but that they should merely 
maintain them for private carriers as roads are maintained 
for the users of private vehicles. 

In the course of your article you say, “Some of the speakers 
at the British Association seem to expect that all that the 
State need do to make canals profitable is to create a Water- 
way Board,” and this and other similar sentences contain the 
misrepresentation I complain of. Neither the Report of the 
Royal Commission nor any of the speakers at the British 
Association suggested that large profits would be made by the 
Waterway Board out of the tolls to be levied on the improved 
waterways. On the contrary, it was emphasized repeatedly 
that, whilst the canals might ultimately be made self-support- 
ing, the gain to be looked for was indirect and to be shared 
by the whole community in the increased prosperity of the 
country generally. This is the return which has accrued to 
the Continental nations who have developed their waterways, 
and which has encovraged the French Government, for 
instance, to prepare plans involving the expenditure of no 
less than 23$ millions of pounds on the further improvement 
of existing canals in France. Similar considerations induced 
the British Government to build the Uganda Railway, which 
has since so amply justified the money that was spent on it. 
Large questions of this kind require to be treated on broad 
lines, with due regard to other considerations than the profit 
or loss on the actual working of the enterprise itself, and with 
the example of the Manchester Ship Canal before them our 
statesmen have ample encouragement to carry the same policy 
a step further. 

There is one other misapprehension which I should like to 
correct. It is not proposed that existing barges should be 
scrapped when the improvements are made. It is probable 
that on the 100-ton standard waterway the traffic would be 
carried on trains of 40-ton barges, rather than in individual 
boats of 100 tons; and vast economies in cost and in time of 
transport could be thereby effected. It follows from this con- 





sideration that it would not be necessary, as you suppose, to 
spend 174 millions all at once. The improvements could be 
carried through piecemeal, but personally I am convinced that | 
the results from each step would be so marked that confidence | 
would be rapidly established, and that the public itself would 
speedily clamour for an accelerated rate of construction and 
improvement. 

In view of the influence exerted by the Spectator on thinking 
men, I trust you will not hastily set aside as unworthy of | 
support proposals which have already received the approval | 
of many of the most important public bodies and commercial 
organizations in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westbourne, Edgbaston. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS AND PAUPERISM. 
(To tux Epitor or THe “Srectrator.”’] 
Srr,—I am reluctant to differ from such eminent authorities 
as yourself and Sir William Chance, but I cannot agree that 
the authorities which you quote in the editorial footnote to 
my letter in any way support your assertion that old-age 
pensioners (other than the sick) make a practice of entering 
the workhouse for the purpose of allowing their pensions to 
accumulate, with the object of dissipating them on their 
discharge. Not only is it illegal for them to do this (see 





section 3, Old-Age Pension Act 1908), but in order to do it 
they would have to secure the connivance of both Poor Law 


and Pension authorities, which I need hardly say would be 
impossible. I am well acquainted with Mr. Rutherglen’s 
excellent report, which was published in the Local Government 
Chronicle, a paper with which I am somewhat closely con- 
nected, on November 23rd, 1912. I have just refreshed my 
memory by again reading the report, and cannot find therein 
anything which supports your contention. All the pensioners 
referred to, with the possible exception of six, were admitted 
as the results of sickness, and would therefore be inmates of 
the infirmary, and consequently, as I have already stated, be 
entitled to continue to receive their pensions so long as they 
were ill, as would also have been the case if they had been 
inmates of a voluntary hospital. If on recovery they had 
been transferred to the workhouse their pensions would have 
then ceased to be payable, and it would therefore have been 
impossible for them to accumulate as you suggest. 

Sir William Chance states that it is “a matter of opinion 
whether relief given as a right by the State at the cost of 
the taxpayers is very different from relief given by the State 
at the cost of the ratepayers. In any case, the money comes 
out of the same pockets.” If this were the case, it would 
apply equally to pensions of ex-Cabinet Ministers, officers 
and soldiers of the Army, and Civil Servante, but who would 
dream of describing their pensions as “relief”? Why, then, 
should the word be used in connexion with old-age pensioners, 
the overwhelming majority of whom are, in their humble 
way, equally deserving of our sympathy and assistance? 
I wonder what an ex-Cabinet Minister would say if Sir William 
Chance were to suggest that it would make no difference to 
him if in future he had to apply for his pension to a small 
committee of local tradesmen, who had the power to refuse it 
altogether, instead of receiving it in the usual way. 

I cannot agree with “Old Liberal” that the granting of 
old-age pensions need necessarily discourage, or has dis- 
couraged, thrift, and I am afraid I cannot accept the opinion 
of a “prominent Labour Jeader with advanced opinions” as 
being conclusive. The only reliable tests are the amount of 
deposits in friendly societies and in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, and in considering these it must be borne in mind that 
the cost of living has enormously increased of late years. 
It stands to reason that a man who is sure of getting 5s. per 
week when he attains the age of seventy years, knowing that he 
cannot comfortably live on that amount, will move heaven and 
earth to supplement it to the utmost of his powers, while 
if he had nothing to rely upon beyond his own exertions, can 
we blame him if he gives up the effort in despair, and resigns 
himself to spending his old age in the workhouse? I find it 
difficult to believe that a young man, or one in the prime of 
life, will decline to do his utmost to obtain higher wages or a 
better position because he thinks that in twenty, thirty, or 
forty years he may be in a position to receive the old-age 
pension of 5s.a week. To return to the “ Cabinet Minister,” 
a short time ago the salaries of several of these eminent 
gentlemen were very considerably raised. Does “Old Liberal” 
suggest because those most nearly affected knew that they 
could have a retiring pension they opposed the scheme? If 
they did, I can only say they very successfully concealed their 
actions from the public eye.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Limpsfield. J. Arcup. ALLEN. 





MAJOR PENDENNIS. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—The gentleman who last week reviewed for you Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick’s “ Below Stairs” does my great-great- 
uncle, Major Pendennis, something less than justice. He 
speaks of “the tardy but complete self-assertion of the Major's 
man in ‘ Pendennis,’ when Morgan rides roughshod over the 
effete and senile dandy.” If he will refer to the history of 
our house, compiled by the late Mr. Thackeray, he will find 
(* Pendennis,” vol. ii, chap. 30) that, on the occasion when 
Morgan threw off his mask and tried to blackmail his 
employer, “the stout old boy” (Mr. Thackeray's words) 


| terrified the rascaliy valet out of his wits. In fact, the boots 


for the roughshod riding were on the Major's legs.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARTHUR WARRINGTON PENDENN’. 





A VILLAGE SCHOOL COMPETITION, 


[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—The day on which the summer holiday began one of 
the managers of our village school offered four money prizes 
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for the most striking natural-history incident noticed by the 
children. To-day the award was made. Among the facts 
given were these: A blackbird’s nest with four blackbird’s 
and three thrush’s eggs; a hawk eating a mouse; a white 
sparrow in acornfield; a pig without feet; a redeap eating 
garden peas; a red and a white rose on one stalk; a blackbird 
which reared two broods—the first of five, the second four; 
a white blackbird (father said he had seen it many times) ; 
some sparrows in a swallows’ nest; a dog riding on a horse’s 
back; an old mother bird teaching the young ones to fly; 
a crow fighting a hen; two queen wasps fighting outside the 
nest. One child with red hat was chased by a bull and 
“tumbled over a gate” to escape it. The children were told 
that they might note something which had never been before 
noticed.—I am, Sir, &c., I. E. Paas. 
Sleights, S.0., Yorks. 





THE PRIORY CHURCH OF CHRISTCHURCH. 
[To tae Errror or tue “Sprectator.’’) 
Srir,—I had recently the great privilege of visiting Christ- 
church Priory Church, which, as your correspondent says, 
“is a national monument whose value can hardly be 
exaggerated.” To-day I have seen the letter in your paper 
of August 30th, calling attention to the much-to-be-feared 
“restoration” of the Lady Chapel consequent upon a large 
legacy being bequeathed for this purpose. While gazing 
upon the beauties and riches of this sacred spot, the news 
as communicated by our guide gave me a great shock, and I 
involuntarily replied, “Is it to be accepted, and how can it be 
done?” While laying noclaim toa knowledge of architecture, 
I can humbly endorse your correspondent’s note of alarm, and 
the hope he expresses that “when once the danger which 
threatens this building is known, the nation will demand that 
the harm shall not be done.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
September 15th, 1913. A MEMBER OF THE SCOTTISH 
EccLesIoLocicaL Society, 





EXCLUSION OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE LAND. 
[To tHe Epiror or tus “ Sprctaror,"’] 

Srr,—May I suggest to “Civis,” who appeals to landowners 
“not to be too rigorous in excluding the humble and harmless 
pedestrian from their fields, woods, and hills,” that he should 
give North Wales a trial? I have been constantly on the 
mountains without interference. On Saturday week I walked 
over both Carnedds, from Ogwen Lake to Aber, a distance of 
twelve miles. This is one of the most glorious walks in the 
British Isles, and wholly, I believe, on Lord Penrhyn’s pro- 
perty; and I should wish to express to him through the 
Spectator the gratitude we all feel at the liberty he gives us. 
From Ogwen, Capel Curig, or Penypass you may climb the 
mountains in any direction quite unrestricted.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. CoPpLesTone. 


Barrel Well House, Chester. 





DISAPPEARING PARTRIDGES. 
[To rue Epitor oF tur “Seectaror.’’] 
S1r,—In the article under this heading which appeared in the 
Specta‘or of 20th inst., it is stated that owners‘of partridge- 
shootings are faced with a new situation in respect that 
whereas formerly partridges were found to die in wet seasons 
and to flourish in dry seasons, they have recently developed 
a tendency to die both in wet seasons and in dry seasons. 
The article proceeds to examine and dismiss as possible 
causes for this new situation poisoning from chemical 
manures and disease infection from poultry. A third possible 
cause, viz., the deterioration of the native birds’ constitution 
by the introduction of foreign blood, is stated to be more 
in accordance with the observed facts. The writer of the 
article makes the suggestion with all diffidence, and suggests 
that a committee should be appointed to investigate the matter 
in the same manner as the Grouse Disease Committee recently 
investigated the cause of grouse disease. As secretary of the 
last-named committee I would like to draw your attention to 
the amount of work which has already been done in the 
direction of the proposed investigation. In the first place, 
the situation is not by any means new. The Grouse Disease 
Committee were met with exactly the same problem of young 
birds dying in the dry seasons, which, it was supposed, ought 





—— 


to have been favourable tothem. In the case of the grouse the 
chief cause of mortality was identified by Dr. H. B. Fantham 
as a coccidium, a minute animal parasite scientifically known 
as Eimeria avium. The presence of the cysts of  thig 
coccidium was often associated with enteritis—ip many 
cases with fatal results. 

Space does not permit of a detailed description of this 
parasite or its manifestations, causes, and prevention; the 
subject is fully dealt with in the Report of the Grouse 
Committee (see “The Grouse in Health and in Disease,” 
2nd edition, pp. 246-272) and in an article by Dr. Fantham 
entitled ‘“Coccidiosis in British Game Birds and Poultry,” 
which appeared in the Journal of Economic Biology, July 
1911, vol. vi., pt. 3.. Since the publication of these resulty 
the disease has been further investigated by many observers, 
including Dr. Sutherland, Professor of Pathology in the 
University of St. Andrews. The investigation has brought 
to light the following facts: (1) In wet, cold seasons 
coccidiosis probably rarely occurs. (2) In hot, dry seasons 
coccidiosis is more frequently observed. (3) Its intensity 
appears to be but little affected by the water supply on the 
ground. (4) When the drought is universal, as in 1911, 
coccidiosis is not universal. (5) High mortality in chicks, 
then, is not caused by heat and drought, but when the 
coccidian infection is present heat and drought seem to 
assist the development of the disease. (6) A heavy stock of 
birds appears to be one of the contributory causes of infection, 

But perhaps the most significant fact of all, in the light of 
the article referred to, is that young partridges have been 
found to be peculiarly liable to mortality from this cause. It 
is somewhat surprising that in a season like this, when so 
many owners of grouse-moors and partridge-shootings are 
speculating upon the mysterious disappearance of their young 
stock, no reference should have been made to the results of 
the investigations of the Grouse Disease Committee, investi- 
gations which extended over a period of many years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. 8. Lesiiz, 

83 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 





THE WHALE’S BELLOW. 

(To rus Epiror ov tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I cannot remember if you definitely put a stop to the 
discussion in the Spectator whether whales are able to emit 
vocal sounds or not. If you did not forbid its continuance, 
you might perhaps consider the following piece of evidence 
from Evelyn's Diary as of interest. Under date of June 3rd, 
1658, he describes the capture of a whale near his own landing- 
place on the Thames, not far from Greenwich. He says, 
“ After an horrid grone it ran quite on shore and died.” The 
whole passage seems to show great exactness of description. 
I well remembered the passage, but had forgotten the “ horrid 
grone” till I came upon it while turning over the pages again 
the other day. It struck me that it might interest those con 
cerned in the controversy in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

The Universities’ Mission, G. H, WILson, 
Mponda’s, Fort Johnston, British Nyasaland, 
August 9th, 1913. 





APHAERESIS. 
{To tre Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In the library here I have just come across a MS. 
commonplace bock (dated 1605), in which appears the follows 
ing ingenious amplification of Sir John Phillips’s motto and 
aphaeresis, “ Amore, more, ore, re” :— 
“ Ques: Wherein doth principally consist ¢ love of God ? 
Ans: In one word God is to be worshipped: viz., Amore: 
Amore sumo: with all § love 
More am w" $§ right manner 
Ore fideli: w" faithfull mouth 
Re omni: (we all affection.” 
The Elizabethan age was certainly a time of pretty wit, as 
attest the madrigal, palindrome, ring-posy, amphibology, and 
aphaeresis.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Hugo Power. 


Sion College, E.C. 





BREVITY. 
[To tne Epitor oF tue “ Sprerator.””] 
Srr,—John Nicholson’s despatch to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjaub (John Lawrence), in explanation of killing 4 
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Moulla who was attempting his life, is briefer than most 


reports. It runs :— ; 
«Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that I have just shot a 
; kill me. 

man who came to Your obedient servant, 
Joun NiIcHoLson.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., P. W. H. K. 





BLACKBERRIES. 
[To rue Eprron cr tee “Srecraron.~) 
Srr,—The charming article on blackberrying and blackberries 
in the Spectator of September 13th must, I think, have been 
contributed by a correspondent who is the happy possessor of 
a mouthful of unimpeachable teeth. Others less fortunate 
cannot quite endorse her wholesale praise of ackberry tart. 


Personally, I think the delicious flavour of the fruit comes’ 


out as well in a properly made purée. (By the way, who first 
gave the whole family of fruit purées the insulting name of 
“fool” ?) As a devotee of bramble jelly (Scotch home-made) I 
feel quite distressed by the blackberry lady’s aspersion of 
that conserve. It is smooth, full of flavour, and free from 
“ pippiness.”"—I am, Sir, Xc., ©. D. 





SCHOLARSHIPS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
(To tur Eptror or tus “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. Fleetwood H. Williams under the 
above heading in your issue of July 26th has just come to my 
notice. If it is not too late to revive correspondence on the 
subject, may I point out that one effort to solve the problem 
propounded is now well under way? It owes its origin to the 
Rev. E. A. Edghill, who met his death as the result of an 
accident a year ago, and the work is being continued in 
memory of him at the Edghill House, 26 Longton Grove, 
Sydenham, §.E. The object of the House is to provide a 
home for scholarship boys in South London, who would other- 
wise be unable to make good use of the scholarships they have 
won. There is accommodation at present only for ten boys, 
but the amount of support that can be gained for the scheme 
is the only limitation upon its extension. The matter is, indeed, 
one of vital importance, as all who know anything both of the 
possibilities and of the limitations of boy life in London will 
agree. I am sure that the head of the House would be glad 
to give information about its working to any who may be 
interested.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Harotp M. Gray. 
Plumstead Vicarage, Woolwich, S.E. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OLD SCHOLARS’ 
(To tHe Ep:tor or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—The résumé of a speech made recently on some public 
occasion began somewhat as follows: “ People don’t seem to mind 
so much paying for prisons, workhouses, reformatories, and other 
remedial agencies nowadays! What they really hate seems to be 
paying for the infinitely more valuable, because preventive, work 
of education.” To this I would add, “Yes, and the carrying 
forward by all legitimate means of the salutary, character- 
building influences of school-days—unnaturally cut short at the 
age of fourteen years—into the workaday lives of the sons and 
daughters of the less fortunate classes!” These boys and girls—no 
fewer than 6,000,000 of them are passing through our elementary 
schools to-day—will inevitably become a determining factor in 
our nation’s destiny. Assuredly, then, all educative endeavours 
to serve the actual needs of these young people in the vocation of 
their lives must be altogether “ worth while,” and must deserve 
the support and encouragement of all far and deep-seeing men 
and women who, with a completer equipment for the conflicts of 
existence, owe, in the strictest sense, a large debt of honour to 
the community. Such work the National Association of Old 
Scholars’ Clubs has set itself to fulfil. Nothing can supplant 
the human (and humane) enthusiasm of individual and private 
initiative—that mighty dynamic which invariably gives the lead 
to public action—no, not even the ablest efforts of Whitehall and 
the most comprehensive code ever drafted by the wit of mankind. 
,, After all said and done, the main business of “education” in 
its fullest and most practical sense is to breed worthy citizens— 
— a word, to develop character and a sound, quick intelligence. 
No thoughtful person will deny this quite obvious fact ; but, equally 
obviously, the expense of £34,000,000 a year on free education, the 
guidance of official regulations, and the unstinted devotion of 
teachers in these forty-three years since the Forster Act was 
entered upon the Statute Book, have produced—what ? Ask 
employers of labour, enquire of those whole-hearted and unselfish 
men and women, the head masters and mistresses of our elementary 
Schools, what is their consensus and reasoned verdict. 

The National Associaticn of Old Scholars’ Clubs, by reason of its 


CLUBS. 


inherent practicality and usefulness, in the judgment of its founder 
and first President, Lord Alverstone, and of others foremost in 
the world of business and in the leading professions, has set 
forth a scheme that may well provide the master-key to a door of 
opportunity mighty hard to open—creaking upon the hinges of 
stereotyped officialism—sorely needing the oil of that enlightened 
common sense which bases itself upon the axiom that the mightiest 
force in life is attraction, not compulsion. 

Will those who have this clamant question at heart examine 
the programme and learn something of the p of a move- 
ment that is moving to some real purpose? ® may mention 
that in the past twelve months the number of affiliated Old 
Scholars’ Clubs within the area of Greater London has risen from 
fifteen to fifty-five, a list that is growing day by day, while in the 
provinces the sum total of such clubs in affiliation or organic 
touch with the parent body may be computed as at least fifty 
strong. All necessary particulars will be most gladly supplied.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Fiesetwoop H. WitciaMs, 


General Secretary N,A,O.S.C, 
Donington House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


[To rae Eprrorn ov tue “ Spectator.” ) 


Srr,—Our Clubs for Working Girls are now re-opened for the 

autumn and winter sessions, and never before have we received so 

many requests for workers and visitors who would assist or take 

friendly part in making the club evenings more and more what 

— working girl is requiring for healthy recreation in her off-duty 
ours. 

In Battersea, Camberwell, Hackney, Fulham, Hoxton, West- 
minster, in fact north, south, east, and west we would delight to 
introduce those of your readers who could teach morris dancing, 
drilling, singing, needlework, or who could take a newspaper read- 
ing class, give lectures or some account of holidays, travels, &c.; 
in fact anyone who can really do something well enough to give 
pleasure to their own friends and who would like to include a 
group of eager, responsive girls on their list. 

Travelling expenses are frequently paid, but it is well to 
remember that the London Clubs for Working Girls number 
some six hundred, and are all poor, and that our National Organ- 
ization of Girls’ Clubs is starving for want of annual subscribers. 
Since May over five hundred of the girls in our affiliated clubs 
have spent holidays at our Holiday Home at Seaford, which Mrs. 
Darreil (daughter of the late Mr. Emerson Bainbridge) handed 
over to us for management in 1912, and the beds are still engaged 
until the middle of October. Since May also the National 
Organization of Girls’ Clubs has been responsible for the Rest 
and Refreshment Club for the girl employees in the Earl's Court 
Exhibition. There have been a hundred and eighty girls on our 
books, and an average of eighty have attended daily for dinners 
and teas. The management and catering, and in fact part of the 
daily serving at the bar, have been done voluntarily throughout the 
season. 

Funds are most urgently needed, and we beg your readers to 
help. Our reports, publications, and all further information can 
be obtained from or at the address below.— We are, Sir, &c., 

Lity H. Mownrasvu, Chairman. 
GwWENDOLEN Macwean, Hon. Treasurer. 
Evita H. Grover, Hon. Secretary. 
National Organization of Girls’ Clubs, 
118 Great Titchfield Street, W. 





NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 
(To rae Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—An enormous number of books is once more promised us by 
the publishers for the winter season, and once more the difficulty 
of reading on any plan or to any real profit forces itself upon our 
notice. ‘To the thousands of all classes, and not least among the 
working classes, who really wish to know more of the good books 
and the great movements of the world, but who are at a loss how 
to set about if, may we say that the National Home- i 
Union offers just the guidance and sympathy that they want? It 
is becoming increasingly well known every year, but there is 
plenty of scope for the extension of its valuable work; and the 
present month, when the Union is beginning its winter courses, is 
just the time to join it. The Union suggests subjects of study, 
recommends the cheapest and best books to read in connexion 
with them, gives tutorial help through the post, publishes in 
its magazines articles about the special subjects of study written 
by well-known authorities, and encourages and assists in the 
formation of Reading Circles for mutual help and discussion. 
Special arrangements are made for the formation of Reading 
Circles amongst young people, and in elementary day and eveni 
schools circles may be formed with the full approval of the Board 
of Education in place of ordinary reading classes. Among the 
subjects of study in the various courses for the new session are 
History of Ireland, Italian Art, Ancient Civilizations (Assyria and 
Babylonia), Keats, Northern Mythology, Some Problems of Social 
Relief, the Bible as Literature, Founders of the Empire (South 
Africa), Some Short Biographies, Dante, and General Literature. 
All who wish to take advantage of the help of the Union should 
write without loss of time to the Secretary at 12 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.—We are, Sir, &c., 
J. Hererorp, 
Chairman of Council. 





J. W. Macxait, 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE COMMONS PRESERVATION SOCIETY FUND. 


We have received the following donation to the above Fund : 
Mrs. H. Allingham .., ese vee 21 1 (0 








POETRY. 


SUSSEX HARVEST. 


Nor trees they be turnin’ brown, 
Beech tree he’ve a yaller crown, 
Horse chestnut be nearly ripe, 
Robin’s tooned his autumn pipe. 





Hills be purple like a plum, 
Air be full o’ threshers’ hum, 
Acorns falling from oak tree 
Make lil cups fer Pharisee. 


Woodsmoke’s risin’ thin an’ blue, 
Frosty white is marnin’ doo, 
Loads o’ bracken ripe an’ red 
Are carted home fer cattle’s bed. 


Harvest’s gotten in again 

Spite o’ blight an’ wind an’ rain ; 

Fer loaves 0’ bread upon the board, 

Now thank we all dear Christ our Lord. 
HANSEN CAINE. 








MUSIC. 


~~. 
SIMPLICITY, GREAT AND SMALL, 

No humorist, so far as we are aware, has ever done justice 
to the comedy of alphabetical juxtaposition as illustrated by 
biographical dictionaries. Last month we noted the appearance 
on the same page of the Musical Who’s Who of Madame Ternina 
and Mr. Teschemacher, the rival of Mr. F. E. Weatherly. 
Since we wrote, Dr. A. R. Gaul has passed away, whose place 
in an encyclopaedia would be almost next door to Théophile 
Gautier and Gavarni, with whom he had no more affinity than 
Tupper bad with Turgenieff. Dr. Gaul was not a pioneer of 
romanticism or a mordant satirist. There were no flaming 
red waistcoats in his wardrobe—at least, in his mental ward- 
robe. He began as a cathedral chorister at Norwich, served 
his apprenticeship as an organ pupil under Dr. Buck, and 
afterwards studied under Molique, settling at Birmingham in 
1869, where he was greatly esteemed as an organist and 
teacher on orthodox lines. He composed a great many hymn 
tunes, much church music, and several oratorios and cantatas, 
including The Holy City, which was probably the most popular 
“native-born” oratorio of our times. His part-song, The 
Silent Land, won first honours at an international contest at 
Paris. Nor can it be denied that his music had merits. 
The critics spoke very kindly of The Holy City, while 
admitting the influence of Mendelssohn and Spohr, and 
the tendency of the composer to treat his choruses as a 
sort of hybrid between a part song and a psalm tune with 
orchestral accompaniment. Professor Prout said very truly 
(Athenaeum, September 9th, 1882) that “Mr. Gaul always 
writes naturally and intelligibly; there is no straining after 
effect, no attempt to be original, even at the cost of ugliness; 
the composer knows what he wants to say, and says it ina 
simple and straightforward way.” He also commends his 
vocal writing, and gives him special praise for showing a 
capacity for writing a fugue which is not dry. Dr. Gaul 
was a sound musician, who composed according to the 
rules. Yet he was no dryasdust academician; he had at 
his command a considerable flow of unaffected melody, 
which, though it never deviated into distinction, at least had 
a peaceful, cheerful suavity of its own. If the final end of 
music is to soothe the savage breast, Dr. Gaul may have been 


ae 
a great composer. He certainly was not one of those who 


are found 
“Ruining along the illimitable inane.” 

He had no desire to surprise or startle his hearers “ 
to be the first that ever burst into any strange seas of 
harmony. Indeed, if he had ever set Coleridge’s poem to 
music he would have made an “‘ Ancient and Modern’ 
Mariner” of it. Another reason for his popularity was the 
easiness of his music, which placed no undue strain on the 
musicianship of his interpreters. He deserved his success, in go 
far as it was achieved by an entire lack of pretence or effort, 
His work gave innocent pleasure to thousands of unsophis. 
} ticated amateurs, and may be said to have promoted the 
happiness of the greatest number. But it never even began to 
lead them out of the rut of the commonplace. It wag 
void of emotional content or intellectual stimulus. Great 
music, it has been often noticed, has a remarkable effect 
in arousing ambition. Quite ordinary people, when listening 
to it, feel moved to do what they have never dong 
before. It may be a mere passing mood, but the incentiyg 
to aspiration is at work, and the sense of power often 
leads to its exertion; possunt quia posse videntur. There ig 
no spur for clear or turbid spirits in the blameless 
scores of Dr. Gaul. Indeed, to emancipated musicians they 
must represent the reductio ad absurdum of the festival 
system, in so far as it is directly responsible for the composi. 
tion of new works. Hundreds of oratorios and cantatas have 
been written and produced in the last forty years, and only an 
insignificant percentage have survived the ordeal of a first 
hearing. Amongst the successes, if we are to judge by the 
test of performances, Dr. Gaul’s Holy City must stand very 
high indeed—in the same class with Gounod’s Redemption, 
and far above Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. 

Such results may be gratifying to the average festival-goer, 
but they are intensely exasperating to pioneers, to those who 
wish to break new ground and tread new paths. On such minds 
the effect of listening to the works of Dr. Gaul is enough to 
make them want to go and bite someone. But the lure of 
the unfamiliar has spread from composers to listeners. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether outside some few musical Sleepy 
Hollows the vogue of such music has been maintained. The 
evolution of the art inevitably tends to the supersession of 
certain forms. The recent remarkable decline in the popu, 
larity of oratorio is due to the exhaustion of the form as well 
as to the rivalry of orchestral concerts and competitive 
festivals. The education of what Sir Hubert Parry calls the 
“ big town audience” has been going on at a tremendous rate in 
the past fifteen years, and a variety of perturbing influences, 
Slavonic and negroid, ranging from the Pathetic Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky to “ragtime” music, have seriously shaken many 
established reputations. Thirty years ago no great discredit 
was involved in suggestions of Mendelssohn or hints of Spohr. 
Now there is hardly a provincial critic who would not condemn 
them as signs of hopeless obscurantism. Music, following the 
path of fiction, has now arrived at the stage at which magni- 
ficent ugliness usurps the beauz réles, and it is impossible not 
to hold the blameless insipidity of composers such as Dr. Gaul 
responsible for assisting the swing of the pendulum. But this 
ugliness is all the uglier because it is so alien to the normal 
and characteristic restraint of the British people. Deliberate 
extravagance and the cult of the exotic and the pseudo- 
Oriental suggest a wider application of the saying quoted 
by Ascham about the Italianate Englishman. One may 
witness with perfect equanimity the eclipse of works like 
The Holy City without feeling any great enthusiasm for what 
we are getting in its place. The root of the matter in the case 
of both schools is too often sheer commonplace, but while the 
older men preferred to say a plain thing in a plain way, their 
successors disguise their poverty of invention with a mass of 
orchestral millinery. And, as Morley says in his Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke, “to decke a lowlie 
matter with lofty and swelling speech will be to put simplicitie 
in plumes of feathers.” Still, as long as composers are content 
to decorate their own “lowlie matter” they are acting 
legitimately enough. It is far otherwise when they devote 
their energies to the titivating, paraphrasing, or bedevilling of 
the tunes of others. Nihil tetigit quod non dedecoravit is the 
epitaph which has been earned by some of the musical 
modernists, whose efforts are only comparable to the dressing 








up of the Venus of Milo in a Longchamps costume, 
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—— 
Simplicity has various forms. It may verge on insipidity 
or on commonplace, but it is also the strength, not the infirmity, 
of noble minds, and it lies at the core of the greatness of the 
greatest composers—of Handel and Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagner, Schubert and Mozart. The greatest effects are 
produced by an economy rather than a profusion of means, 
and the severest test of originality is reduction. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


——-——— 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR.* 

“Tris a figure which must always haunt those who travel the 
rough roads of Scottish history. We see him in the gorgeous 
clothes which still dazzle us in his portraits, the long north- 
country face, the broad brow, the inscrutable grey eyes. He is 
thinking, wondering, puzzling out the needs of his land, while 
others are preying on them. ‘T'hen he reaches his conclusion, and, 
with something between the certainty of the thinker and the 
gaiety of the boy, he sets out on his hopeless errand. He is 
happy, boyishly happy, for he has no misgivings, and he cares 
little for what befalls him. He fights all the more fiercely because 
his cause is pure, and has nothing selfish init. But he is always 
very human, very much the man, for Alastair and his kerns would 
never have followed an ordinary dreamer. And then, when his 
last blow is struck, he has neither fears nor reproaches. Clearly 
and reasonably he states his defence, and when it is flouted and he 
is condemned to a shameful death, he takes it meekly, knowing 
something of the fallibility of mankind. He awes the Edinburgh 
mob into a hush by his appearance; his enemies said that it was 
his fine clothes and noble looks; but we read it otherwise as that 
inward light, that vision splendid, which is the beatitude of the 
pure in heart. The Cardinal de Retz judged truly: Montrose is 
the eternal type of the heroic :— 


‘This is the happy Warrior; this is he 
What every man in arms should wish to be.’ ” 


Like everything else in Mr. Buchan’s book, this eloquent 
and graceful eulogy is based upon the knowledge that cannot 
be gleaned at second-hand. His study of Montrose’s career— 
sympathetic, broad-minded, distinguished, persuasive—is also 
workmanlike, and its brilliance is the brilliant use of the 
commonplace tools of the industrious student. He has 
touched and adorned a subject which goes to the very heart 
of seventeenth-century Scottish history. 

It was the late Mr. Gardiner who brought Montrose into 
his own again. His calm and judicial estimate achieved an 
effect upon public opinion that Mark Nupier’s fierce advocacy 
had failed to produce, although Napier had done good work 
in attacking the traditional misrepresentations of the great 
Marquis. In almost all recent writing on the subject the 
influence of Mr. Gardiner may be traced, even though, as 
Mr. Buchan remarks, the present Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland “is, for so just a writer, curiously carping in his 
references.” Mr. Buchan thinks that Mr. Gardiner’s account 
“remains the fairest and most complete that we possess,” and 
his own attitude is much like that of the great English 
historian. Montrose’s reputation has suffered inevitably 
from the fact that he began as a Covenanter and ended as a 
Royalist, and the natural inference is that he was a turncoat, 
if not a traitor. Yet it is the simple truth that he was a 
Royalist from the beginning and a Covenanter to the end. 
The National Covenant which he signed forbade him “to 
attempt anything that may turn to the dishonour of God or 
to the diminution of the King’s greatness and authority.” To 
his allies this soon became a fiction which they abandoned, at 
all events temporarily. Montrose regarded it as an essential 
condition of his covenant, and Mr. Buchan quotes from his 
“views on government” a prediction which may be compared 
to Burke’s famous prophecy about the French Kevolution. 

“Do you not know,” he asked the people of Scotland, “when a 
monarchical government is shaken, the great ones strive for the 
garland with your blood and your fortunes? Whereby you gain 
nothing . . . but shall purchase to yourselves vultures and tigers 

to reign over your posterity, and yourselves shall endure all those 
miseries, massacres, and proscriptions of the Triumvirate of Rome 
—till the kingdom fall again into the hands of One.” 

Not only did the Covenanters take up a new attitude of 
antagonism to the Monarchy; they made a second Covenant 
and proposed to create a strong ecclesiastical tyranny to 
replace the weak one which Montrose had helped them to 
destroy. As at the beginning, he was conscious of no dis- 
loyalty to the King, so at the end he pleaded that he had 
never been disloyal to the National Covenant. The Solemn 


_* The Marquis of Montrose, By John Buchan, London; Thomas Nelson and 
Sous, |7s, 6d.) 











League he bad always abborred. In the seventeenth century 
his position was impracticable and impossible. If his military 
genius had availed to restore three kingdoms to Charles I, 
he must have disapproved of the use to which his gift would 
have been put. He was fortunate in laying down his life ere 
his country bowed before Cromwell, and still more fortunate 
in escaping the disillusionment of the Restoration. “ Montrose 
was attempting,” says Mr. Gardiner, “to anticipate the freer 
life of modern Scotland.” More than one tyranny had to be 
created and destroyed before that freer life could be attained. 

In a very suggestive passage Mr. Buchan associates 
Montrose with Cromwell :— 

“ He stood for the Scottish democracy both against those who 
would crush it and those who betrayed it with a kiss. Here, as 
in his defence of toleration, lies his kinship with Cromwell. The 
Lord Protector fought for ‘the poor godly people’; Montrose for 
the plain folk without any qualification. Both were idealists, 
striving for something which their age ceuld not give them... . If 
Cromwell shipwrecked upon the gross and genial materialism of 
England, Montrose no less split upon the rock of the medieval 
conservatism of his own land, Scotland was not ready for civic 
ideals or luminous reason. ... Montrose was too far in advance of 
his age, he was too far in advance of England at her best, but he 
was utterly and eternally beyond the ken of seventeenth-century 
Scotland. Yet of the two idealists he had the happier destiny. 
Cromwell, brilliantly successful for the moment, built nothing 
which lasted. Except for his doctrine of toleration he left no 
heritage of political thought which the world has used. The 
ideals of Montrose, on the other hand, are in the very warp and 
woof of the constitutional fabric of to-day.” 

Cromwell is too summarily dismissed in these sentences, 
but Mr. Buchan makes good his point about Montrose, and be 
draws an interesting parallel with Burke. Open Burke 
anywhere, he tells us, and you will find Montrose, and 
his quotations skow a remarkable agreement between the 
eighteenth-century Whig statesman and the seventeenth. 
century royalist soldier who sang an arbitrary monarcli’s 
obsequies with trumpet sounds. 

Montrose, then, was a moderate, “ but there is a moderation 
which is in itself a fire, where enthusiasm burns as fiercely 
for the whole truth as it commonly does for half-truths, where 
toleration becomes not merely a policy, but in itself an act of 
religion.” Montrose, according to Mr. Buchan, “ realized that 
it needs a fierce man to enforce moderation in a rabble of 
fanatics and debauchees. Therefore he drew the sword.” This 
is one of the few points at which we cannot follow Mr. Buchan’s 
psychological analysis. The moderate, defeated and dis- 
appointed by the extremists whom he has helped, is more apt 
to find virtues on the other side than to dream of enforcing 
sweet reasonableness, as Keate is said to have threatened to 
flog boys to make them pure in heart. The comparison is, of 
course, not quite fair to Mr. Buchan’s argument, and, whatever 
Montrose’s ultimate motive may have been, he fought with 
heart and souland brain. The larger portion of the book is con- 
cerned with his military exploits, and the story has never been 
told so well as in this clear and dignified narrative, illustrated 
by carefully prepared and helpful maps. Mr. Buchan knows the 
geography of Scotland and can describe a scene as well as an 
action. He knows the records and he is familiar with modern 
controversies; he does justice to the opponents of Montrose, 
and he admits regretfully that in the sack of Aberdeen in 
1644 his hero cannot be acquitted of “a share in a grievous 
barbarity.” His biography will be as useful and instructive 
to students of military history as it is attractive to all who 
love a skilful relation of stirring and adventurous deeds. 

It is impossible to leave Mr. Buchan's book without a 
reference to its dedicatory poem, written in memory of his 
brother, a distinguished young Indian civilian, whose strong 
and winning personality is still remembered at Oxford. We 
quote the opening stanzas :— 

“ When we were little wandering boys, 
And every hill was blue and high, 
On ballad ways and martial joys 
We fed our fancies, you and I. 
With Bruce we crouched in bracken shade, 
With Douglas charged the Paynim foes; 
And oft in moorland noons I played 
Colkitto to your grave Montrose. 
The obliterating seasons flow— 
They cannot kill our boyish game, 
Though creeds may change and kings may go, 
Yet burns undimmed the ancient flame. 
While young men in their pride make haste 
The wrong to right, the bond to free, 
And plant a garden in the waste, 
Still rides our Scottish chivalry. 
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Another end had held your dream— 
To die fulfilled of hope and might, 
To pass in one swift rapturous gleam 
From mortal to immortal light— 
But through long hours of labouring breath 
You watched the world grow small and far, 
And met the constant eyes of Death 
And haply knew how kind they are.” 


Mr. Buchan’s tender imaginative power has never been more | 
| convocation of the States-General. 
| he said, “the nation had stepped forward a century,” 


successfully employed than in this tribute of brotherly love. 





MIRABEAU.* 


“1 incurs to think,” M. Barthou says, “ that it is impossible | 





es 
all were more or less conscious that the ship of State Was 
drifting on to the rocks, but none had any very clear ideas as 
to how the danger could be averted. The condition of France 
at that time may be fitly described in the words which Liy 
applied to the Rome of his day—“Nee vitia nostra 7 
remedia pati possumus.” Mirabeau was the single exception 
With unerring, statesmanlike instinct he saw the true nature 
of the disease, and prescribed a cure. He welcomed the 
“In twenty-four hours,” 


He was an avowed Royalist, that is to say, he loved 
the monarchy for the sake of France, not France fop 
the sake of the monarchy. He was also an ardent Libera). 


He went to the meeting of the States-General, therefore, not 
as the adherent of any party, but with the fixed determination 
to dominate all parties and to force them along the political 


to know Mirabeau completely.” It is, in truth, no easy | 
matter to grasp the most salient features in the character of | 
this man of genius, of whom his father—the crabbed old | 


author of the Ami des Hommes, who passed his life in | 


alternately vituperating and admiring his erratic offspring— | 
This is how M. Barthou describes | 


said “ He is all contrasts.” 
him, “ Dazzling and bewildering, outspoken and a liar, 


boastful—a word which may suitably be substituted for the | 
translator's ‘ braggadocious ’"—and sincere, an original and a | 


plagiary, a born and accomplished actor, he could descend 
from the most lofty speculations to the commonest trivialities 
and the most revolting obscenity.” He was, in fact, in words 
which were applied to another member of his turbulent and 
“tempestuous” family, “a splendid exaggeration.” 

It is, however, well worth the while of the historical student 
to endeavour to estimate correctly the main characteristics of 
the only constructive statesman thrown up by the first vol- 
canic eruption of French revolutionary fury. There can be no 
manner of doubt as to his talents, or as to the power which 


those talents enabled him to exercise over all with whom he | 


was brought in contact. He is said by his biographer to 
have possessed an “all-conquering charm,” which rendered him 
popular amongst men, and which, in spite of his prodigious 
ugliness, proved but too often fatally attractive to women. 
Goethe spoke of his “mighty nature,’ and Madame de Staél 
wrote, “The day after his death, no one in the Constituent 
Assembly could gaze unmoved at the place where Mirabeau 
used to sit. The giant oak had fallen, and there was nothing 
to distinguish the rest.” His reputation was, indeed, for a 
while eclipsed when, in the days of the Convention, the papers 
found in a certain iron chest in the Tuileries revealed to an 
astonished and scandalized world that the man who had been 
the idol of the Revolution had allowed himself to be suborned 
by the Court. Then that Assembly, in which vice of various 
descriptions was not inadequately represented, “considering 
that without virtue no man can be great,’ emulated the con- 
duct of those English Royalists who wreaked their vengeance 
on the bones of Cromwell, and ordered that Mirabeau’s remains 
should no longer rest in the Panthéon, but should be removed 
in a wooden coffin to the “common burial ground.” But the 
posthumous fame of the great orator and statesman survived 
this ignoble treatment. Posterity recognized, with Sainte- 
Beuve, that much might be forgiven to a sorely tempted man 
whose aims were lofty, and who pursued those aims with 
steadfast courage. Gambetta, who possessed some character- 
istics in common with the man whom he eulogized, eventually 
said that Mirabeau “was the most glorious political genius 
that France had produced since the incomparable Cardinal 
Richelieu.” 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature in Mirabeau’s political 


career is that, albeit he was a Tribune of the People, he | 
scorned to adopt any of those tricks and devices which | 


have been the common property of all demagogues since the 
days of Cleon. He was the antithesis of that Jacobin leader 
who, speaking of his followers, said, “Je suis leur chef, il faut 
que je les suive.” The aristocratic blood which circulated in 
his veins, as well as his own temperament, alike impelled him 
to lead rather than to follow. He inherited much of the wild 
and daring spirit displayed by bis grandfather, of whom it is 
related that during an action fought in 1705, which involved 
the destruction of a bridge, “a bullet having broken his right 
arm, he tried to use an axe with his left, until a musket-ball 
cut the sinews of his neck and also the jugular vein.” His 
own temperament is sufficiently indicated by the fact that, 
when the eleven hundred members of the States-General met, 


* Mirabeau, By Louis Barthou, Prime Minister of France. London: William 
Heinemann. [1s._ : 


path which he himself wished to tread. 

He possessed in a high degree one talent which is jndis. 
pensable to anyone who aspires to be a popular leader, He 
was a born orator. To the ears of modern readers, the glowing 
periods in which frequent allusion is made to Catiline, Pericles, 
the Tarpeian Rock, and other commonplaces of classical 
literature, may appear somewhat turgid. Moreover, in the 
preparation of his speeches he certainly owed much to the 
collaboration of others, notably of Etienne Dumont and 
the Swiss pastor Reybaz. But his inflated style suited the 
temper and disposition of those whom he had to address, 
whilst kowever much he may have plagiarized in the prepara. 
tion of his facts, the fire and vehemence with which he 
presented them, and which often held a hostile but awe. 
stricken audience spellbound, were all his own. Barnave, who 
was no mean judge of eloquence, said that “no man of his 
time could approach him, and no orator, ancient or modern, 
has ever surpassed the force and beauty of his talent.” His 
highly critical father, albeit he called his son at times both a 
liar and a villain, admitted that “ pathos came as natural to 
him as coursing toa greyhound.” 

But Mirabeau prided himself more on his statesmansbip 
than on his oratory, and posterity may justly confirm the 
verdict which he passed on his own capacities. Some thirty 
years before Louis X VI. perished on the scaffold, the Marquis 
de Mirabeau had addressed a grave and outspoken warning to 
that monarch’s frivolous grandfather. “ Your power, Sir,” he 
said, “is nothing but the union of the will of a strong and 
active multitude with your will; a disjunction of these wills 
would cut at the root of your power. That is the evil and 
the source thereof.” The son was no less prescient than the 
father. The main articles of the political creed which he 
adopted when the first mutterings of the coming storm were 
heard, and to which amidst numerous minor aberrations he 
clung with unflinching persistency until a premature death 
removed him from the scene, were embodied in a few pregnant 
aphorisms. 

In the first place, he held that “the abolition of the feudal 
system was an expiation due to ten centuries of madness.” 
This brought him into collision with his own order. In the 
second place, he wished to save the Revolution from perishing 
by its own excesses. With true prophetic instinct he said, 
“It too often happens that public danger rallies men to 
despotism, and in the midst of anarchy even a tyrant seems 
a saviour.” These views naturally brought him into collision 
with the Jacobins, In the third place, though a child of 
that Revolution, to the outbreak of which philosophers had 
so largely contributed, he was no doctrinaire. “A people,” 
he said, “that had grown old amid anti-social institutions 
could not adapt itself to pure philosophical principles.” 
Never was the eminently practical tendency of his mind dis- 
played to greater advantage than when he did his utmost to 
save the prejudiced and inexperienced theorists with whom he 
was associated from committing the fatal blunder of excluding 
ministers from the Assembly. In the fourth place, he per- 
sistently but unsuccessfully urged the king to action. “The 
monarchy,” he said, “is in danger rather from the lack of 
government than from conspiracy.” Broadly speaking, it 
may be said that the whole of Mirabeau’s political system 
was embodied in these four general principles. 

Was there any chance that, had he lived, his ideals would 
have. been realized? It may safely be conjectured that the 
chances of success were very smal]. The most skilful work- 
man must be to some extent dependent on the excellence of 
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pis tools. In this case the tools were singularly unfitted to 
execute the work. Mirabeau was right in thinking that the 
most formidable danger of the situation lay in the character 
of the King. That character was accurately described in the 
famous remark made by the Comte de Provence: “‘ The King’s 
indecision passes all telling. To give you an idea of his 
character, imagine yourself with two oiled ivory balls and 
trying to keep them together.” The Queen was made of 
sterner stuff. She so impressed Mirabeau at the historic 
interview, which must have cost the proud daughter of Maria 
Theresa dear, that, if we are to believe Madame Campan, he 
kissed her hand on parting and said, “ Madame, the monarchy 
ig saved.” But, though driven by necessity to call in so hated 
a counsellor, the Queen never trusted Mirabeau, neither can 
she be blamed for her mistrust. In her eyes he must have 
appeared a man whose infamous conduct in private life had 
shocked a society not distinguished for the adoption of any very 
high standard of morals, a venal demagogue who was prepared 
to put his talents up to auction, and a traitor to his own order. 
Moreover, all the evidence goes to show that throughout the 
negotiations with the Court both the King and the Queen 
were only playing with Mirabeau. Count Fersen, who is a 
thoroughly competent witness, puts the case very plainly. 
“Mirabeau,” he wrote to the King of Sweden, “is still paid by 
the Court. . . . It is worth while not to have him against us.” 
It is also clear that King, Queen, and courtiers alike dis- 
believed in the necessity of such drastic reforms as those 
proposed by Mirabeau. Up to the last moment they looked 
forward with confidence te a counter-revolution. Mirabeau 
read the signs of the times far too accurately to indulge in any 
such delusions. “The Revolution,” he said, “may no doubt 
disintegrate into anarchy; but it will never fall back in favour 
of despotism.” It can, therefore, be no matter for surprise 
that Mirabeau’s negotiations with the Court led to no practical 
consequences. He never anticipated any other result. “I 
shall probably,” he said, “ meet the fate of Cassandra; I shall 
always prophesy truly and shall never be believed.” 

For these and other reasons, whose full development is 
precluded by limitations of space, it would appear improbable 
that even if Mirabeau had lived it would have been possible 
to control the Revolution. It is true that Mirabeau’s death 
was Robespierre’s opportunity, but it would be carrying the 
post hoc ergo propter hoe fallacy to the extreme of fallacious 
reasoning to infer that if Mirabeau had lived no Robespierre 
would have arisen. C. 





NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE MAN.* 


THE countrymen of Cowper, Lamb, Gray, Walpole, and 
FitzGerald ought to have a nicer judgment on the merits of 
private letters than almost any other nation. Yet, as a 
nation, we are not much given to the reading of letters which 
find their way into books. Nowadays it is often said that we 
have arrived at a worse stage, and that the writing of letters 
isa dead art. It is supposed to have been killed partly by 
the very facilities of correspondence and partly by the growing 
pressure of life which has replaced the old leisurely expan- 
siveness by a kind of Morse code of intimate brevities. 
Whether it be true or not that letter-writing is a dead or 
dying art, letters are one of the least popular of literary 
forms. This is not to say that the pleasure of those who do 
enjoy them is not deep. On the contrary, they probably 
pursue their hobby with the zest which marks the followers of 
unusual enjoyments. To those who are susceptible to the 
peculiar spell private letters seem the most delicate instru- 
ments of biography. If autobiography is a more sensitive 
means of revelation than biography, letter-writing (which may 
be assumed to contain undesigned evidence) is, after diaries, 
the most accurate form of autobiography. Letters, it is true, 
require a certain reciprocity between the reader and the 
writer that is dispensed with in the conscious and formal 
interpretations of ordinary biography. An effort may have 
to be made in the reading, for character presents itself, as it 
were, between the lines. But the reader who enjoys the 
literary game of building up a moral figure from casual 
indications enjoys no other game quite so well. To some 
people, indeed, the game is so alluring that they can entertain 
themselves completely with the letters of one whose thoughts 


* New Letters ga Idle Man, By Hermann Jackson Warner. Edited by 
George Edward Woodberry. London: Constable & Co. (7s; 6d. net.) 











and doings have not any of the adventitious interest of being 
the private reflex of well-known public performances. 

There is no need to apologize for the publication of the 
letters of a man who can write. The reception of the letters 
of the cultivated American, “An Idle Man,” which appeared 
last year under the title European Years, naturally encouraged 
Mr. Woodberry, who edited those letters by his dead friend, 
to bring together as many more by the same hand as could be 
rummaged out of old desks. Mr. Woodberry, who edits the 
new series, replaces the pseudonym with the author's real 
name—H, J. Warner. “The personal touch of the writer,” 
says the editor, “is the same, with the power to engage us in 
his little affairs of the moment, his blend of seriousness and 
triviality, his stout independence of view, and—notwithstand- 
ing ebullitions and explosions—his good nature in a very 
trying and impenetrable world.” The collection, we are told, 
“illustrates the subtle way in which a letter-writer responds 
to his invisible correspondent by an unconscious mood in him- 
self.” Mr. Warner himself was so conscious of the fact that 
all correspondence is a game for two and cannot strictly be 
presented otherwise, that he advocated the publication of the 
letters of the minor as well as of the major player whenever 
possible. To read the letters from one side only is perhaps 
rather like listening to a conversation on a telephone, but even 
that may be amusing and pique the curiosity. Atany rate, 
we do not require to have the balance corrected at the cost of 
being afflicted with a mass of indifferent material. When we 
read Walpole we do not want letter for letter from Sir Horace 
Mann. After reading the letters of the Rev. Thomas Twining, 
a clergyman of the eighteenth century, Mr. Warner wrote :— 

“But to say the truth, I do not think the letters of celebrated 

persons (except as furnishing biographical information) are as a 
rule half as interesting as the letters of a person, say, like 
Twining, who has a faculty for letter-writing, and who writes 
without the faintest idea of his letters ever coming before 
the public. All obscure persons do not write good letters; but 
many do, I have no doubt, though we can never know, because 
their letters never come to light. But I take this case as 
an example in point, of the general truth of my remark. 
After a hundred years are gone letters like Twining’s are ines- 
timable. They give one an insight into the domestic life of the 
period to which they belong, such as one would in vain strive to 
obtain from stately histories, or even from memoirs of celebrated 
persons; precisely because stately histories and memoirs of 
celebrated persons give one accounts of higher society only. 
Letters like Twining’s give one pictures of the life of the middle 
class of educated refined families: families which after a hundred 
years belong to the Obscurest of obscure earthliness.” 
Mr. Warner’s principle, which may be expressed by saying 
that nothing that is not too trivial to happen is too trivial to 
be recorded, has advantages. If events are chronicled at the 
moment of their o¢currence, however quickly and baldly, the 
narrative preserves a freshness and a closeness of observation 
that cannot be attained afterwards. If anyone with the least 
capacity for detecting the subtleties of social situations or the 
fine shades of conversation records them day by day, just as 
they leap to his memory without any intellectual effort or 
conscious attempt at arrangement or embellishment, he will 
be astonished when returning to the written page months later 
to discover how real the careless chronicle can be. The “ first 
fine careless rapture” may be unconsciously expressed on the 
spot, but it cannot be recaptured luter. 

The picture we get of Mr. Warner from these letters is of a 
man of somewhat Horatian taste and Horatian ease. His 
idea of life is culture, a Sabine farm (or if not a farm a par- 
ticularly good hotel), the modern equivalent of Falernian 
wine, and cigars. He has no warm feeling for the man who 
never enjoys his glass or appreciates the aroma of Cuban 
leaf. When he writes of a storm it is for the purpose of 
emphasizing his comfort in his armchair. When he writes in 
dispraise of tragedy it is because it stirs his feelings uncom- 
fortably. Why the editor should speik of Mr. Warner as one 
of the final forms of the old Puritan stock in the United 
States is not at all clear to us. We cannot exactly enter 
into Mr. Warner’s fury at the corruption of American 
politics when we remember that the struggle against 
Tammany had to proceed without him while he spent 
unlaborious days at Dresden, Rome, Lucerne, Tokyo, and 
Brighton. The opinions he expressed about marriage 
when he was about to be married himself are startling in 
their coolness. They are an unconscious amplification of 
Bacon’s remark that wives are young men’s mistresses, 
companions for middle age, and old men’s nurses. Mr, 
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Warner had a taste in literature just as he had a taste in 
cigars and wine. It was fastidious and entirely his own. He 
says again and again that he has a horror of unidiomatic 
English. But we lose some of our appreciation of his tirade 
against Matthew Arnold for using the word “tireless” (for 
“untiring ”) when we find him using “ phenomenal ” as though 
it meant marvellous. 

If indignation does not flow very suitably from lethargy, 
the letters are engaging to read and many of the judgments 
are sound and admirably expressed. The observation is 
always interesting. He remarks, for instance, on the absence 
of fine distinctions in colours among Germans :— 

“No English child in any way developed will be caught con- 
fusing the two shades of pink and rose-colour, although Germans 
call both rosa. No English lady would find it strange to dis- 
tinguish between violet and peach colour, though her German 
sisters entirely ignore the latter, as far as my experience goes. 
No English writer with any care for precision will fail to call 
hazel, hazel: auburn, auburn: and bay, bay: whilst any German 
not wishing to be thought finical, will use brown in all three cases. 
Lavender, lilac, slate, puce, navy blue, mauve, French grey, are 
all distinct shades of purple which no English lady who visits her 
linen draper more than once a year would confound. A more 
significant token that accurate observation of natural phenomena is 
more generally prevalent in England than in Germany could not 
well be brought forward.” 


Then he writes of the decay of the subjunctive mood and of 
the disuse of capital letters :— 


“There is no doubt about the Decay of the Subjunctive :—and 
also the writing of many words with a capital Letter,—a practice 
which gives to the pages of old books a picturesque appearance, 
besides enabling a reader very often to seize an idea quickly, 
making restful spots for the eye,—this too has disappeared. A 
printed page now-a-days is a dead level of words looking all alike ; 
a monotone, inducing weariness and somnolence: for no one ever 
went to sleep over the picturesque pages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. But I am sorry to be obliged to confess 
that I am unable to formulate any rule for the proper use of the 
subjunctive. I can only feel the necessity for it in a given case, 
and not always then: as, for instance, in the baffling sentence 
which you quote from Hawthorne. It is really noteworthy, this 
disuse of the subjunctive. In newspapers it is almost universal: 
although of newspapers, from the high literary point of view, 
we make no account: but in all recent better class writing, this 
disuse of the subjunctive is a striking feature of style, or, rather, 
want of style.” 





RURAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY.* 


WHuite political quackery calls on authority to provide rural 
labourers with cottages at the expense of householders often 
equally poor, or with a minimum wage whether employers’ 
profits allow it or not, one is glad to find a book which makes 
no such demands, but gives the results of systematic inquiry 
into the domestic economy of rural life. About four-fifths of 
this volume are taken up with “ budgets,” that is, with descrip- 
tions of forty-two families and the expenditure of weekly 
incomes that range from 10s. to 26s. a week. One only 
vegrets what the authors, too, have evidently felt, namely, 
that all kinds of varying conditions must detract from the 
value of the statistics, though they spared no trouble in 
arriving at the tables set forth. For instance, the weekly 
tables must vary in the important item of fuel according to 
the time of the year; overtime and slack weeks cannot be 
balanced with any certitude; the values of free cottages are 
not constant in different districts, nor can it be fair to take 
them as all worth 2s. a week, as the authors do, for they vary 
from a five-roomed cottage with an ample garden to two 
rooms with an almost negligible patch. Local conditions 
and prices, distances from markets, all qualify values. The 
writers frankly admit the qualifications. They bave taken 
great pains to produce trustworthy statistics, and deserve our 
gratitude for gathering useful facts. 

The examples are taken from Oxfordshire, Essex, and 
Yorkshire, with a few from Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Leicestershire. Oxfordshire has the lowest agricultural wages 
in England, only equalled in East Anglia. Yorkshire has 
some of the highest. There is given a short account of each 
family, the breadwinner’s work, the children, the cottage, and 
so forth, and then the weekly budget. It is gloomy reading, 
for one account follows another of the barest necessaries, 
generally in insufficient quantity and of unattractive quality. 
Bread, margarine, and potatoes are the principal items. The 
monotony of fare and low nutritive qualities, according to 





* How the Rural Labourer Lives. ey B. S. Rowntree and M,. Kendall. 
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—— 
Professor Atwater’s standards, are deplorable. The long hours 
of the men at work, and the still longer day for the wife and 
mother trying to feed and clothe the family, with shopping 
washing, and nursing to do, to say nothing of the recurrent 
trials of childbirth, make an endless round from which the 
older generation has, perhaps, ceased to desire an escape; but 
the rising generation will not tolerate it. The writers haye 
little cause to refer to the want of cottages or other reasons 
which drive the younger men and women into the towns 
They are only concerned with the monotony and hardness 
of the life and the low living. The fact that newspapers 
stamps, and travelling fares hardly ever appear in the budgets 
proves how slight is the intercourse between some Villages 
and the outer world, and excuses the glamour with which 
any knowledge of it lures all but the most sluggish. The 
authors make no comparisons with town life, but obviongs 
differences will occur to the reader. There is more fresh milk 
consumed, for instance, though seldom enough where there js 
a growing family. Three meals in the day, instead of four, 
would not matter much if they were ample. Meat oncea week 
for people with regular work would appal the town-dwelley. 
But most striking of all differences is the absence of waste, 
These are budgets of families known to be respectable and 
poor, but the “contriving” spirit which is so remarkable here 
is a commoner virtue throughout rural districts than in towns, 
Tobacco is a small item of men’s luxury in these budgets, beer 
still smaller, and spirits never appear. That there is drinking 
in rural villages cannot be denied: one can only say “ Heaven 
help the drinker’s family!” if twopence a day goes in beer, 
The sums laid by for clothes are astonishingly small. There 
is great dependence on gifts in this direction, and country 
women are skilful in adapting any cloth that holds together, 
Boots present the greatest difficulty in clothing. In towns 
the charity of the poor to each other is often great, and the 
organized or unorganized charity of the State and voluntary 
effort is multifarions and large in total, but the charity of 
rural neighbours is greater still. Independence is best of all; 
but there is moral and material good in the real neighbourli- 
ness of rich and poor, master and man, and that falls to the 
lot of the rural dweller only. 

The authors make so little original comment on the facts 
thus usefully collected that criticism is not easy. But, even 
so, we must say that the general impression is too gloomy. 
The rural worker has those moral advantages, and others such 
as gardens and fresh air, which eannot be valued against 
wages, but make heroism possible among patient men and, 
still more, women. If the labourer feels, as we are told here, 
“ that he and his are steadily losing ground,” he is wrong, and 
those who know his history as it ought to be known by those 
who write books on the subject should not discourage him by 
their apparent assent. He is not losing ground: he is pro- 
gressing, and has progressed immensely. The trouble, which 
we admit, is that he sees others progressing more rapidly. 
What is wanted is to let him progress unhindered, and to help, 
where possible, to hasten the advance. This will not be done 
by politicians, partly because there are more votes to be hoped 
for from doles to town-dwellers. The rural labourer is 
taxed to help the anaemic townsfolk by the “flat” rate 
of the Insurance Act. He will have to pay more for fuel on 
account of the Government's interference in the railway and 
coal strikes. The Spectator will not be accused of want of 
sympathy with his housing, but the interference of authority 
in the building of cottages will not truly help him. He always 
suffers from politicians’ efforts to interfere with natural 
development and economic laws. He deserves encourage- 
ment to keep poultry, and a pig too, rather than by-laws 
which make it impossible. As to other income which he is 
not allowed to handle in cash, it has increased largely : witness 
the expensive education of his children. He is not consulted 
about this expenditure, and what naturally touches him most 
nearly is the cash wage. Let those who write about this 
compare the present condition with that of 1832. These 
wages of 12s. a week in Oxfordshire are painful to think of, 
but in 1832, under a socialistic Poor Law, there were far more 
people whose wages were not 12s. indeed, but 3s. 6d. a week, 
with a pauper’s dole in aid of wages, and, if they were “ lucky,” 
something coming into the home under the temptations of the 
old bastardy laws. Whatever politicians do, the wages must 
continue to go up if the supply of labour decreases in proportion 
to the demand, and it is decreasing owing to emigration from 
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Possibly, though by no means certainly, the 
1er wages would be more direct and rapid if the 
Jabourers were “ organized,” but still they will increase inevit 
ably under this law. Reduction of taxation, central and local, 
would leave more money to circulate through the labourer’s 
own hands. The only other thing which can increase wages is 
the greater productivity of his labour. Machinery has helped 
here, and science will help more in wringing richer fruits 
from the earth. There are, by the way, some short and 
sound references in this book to the evils of “ under-farming” 
the land, evils which benefit no one and are decreasing to 
the labourer’s advantage. Not being vegetarians the writers 
deplore frozen meat only once a week for bard workers, and 
we agree. But many of the older labourers were brought 
up to look upon “ flesh-meat” once a year, in northern 
counties at the Wakes, as the usual allowance. The plentiful- 
ness of the earth has come a long step nearer to his reach 
to-day. He needs encouragement and deserves more than he 
will find here. He will go on improving his position if only 
he can be let alone by the authorities which hamper him and 
tax him. Other classes can generally manage to pass on the 
burden of taxation to those economically below them. But he 
has not that last resource. He stands at the side of the 
precipice, and may easily be taxed and rated over the edge 
into the abyss of Pauperism and Dependence. 


rural areas. — 
response of high 





ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS.* 

Mr. Hvupson need not have prefaced these “ adventures” 
with an apology for writing another book about birds. No 
other English naturalist sees birds, or writes about them, 
qnite as he does. Others observe birds when and where they 
ean: Mr. Hudson sees visions and dreams dreams. Men tell 
him things which other men do not hear; he watches birds 
working and playing in ways which the rest of us do not have 
the lnek to see; and here, once again, he tells us what he has 
heard and known among the birds he has watched, and what 
has been told him by the men he has met—strange stories 
told in that easy English which seems to come to Mr. Hudson 
as readily as his adventures. Nothing in this volume, perhaps, 
surpasses in its plain telling of pleasure and pain the 
story of his pet cardinal—the only bird which he ever 
kept in a cage. He had admired it as a child, day after 
day, while it was in the possession of a clergyman friend of 
his parents—“ a very big, stern man with a large, clean-shaved, 
colourless face that had no friendliness in it”—and one day 
it unexpectedly arrived for him asa present. He kept it out 
of doors, hanging the cage under a grape-vine in the sun, but 
the bird, although apparently happy, was wild to be out, and 
did eventually contrive to bend a bar so as to make an opening 
big enough to get through. Once the boy managed to 
persuade his pet to come back into the cage; once more it 
struggled out again, and although it would still welcome him 
when it saw him, at last he lost sight of it, to find, months 
afterwards, its scarlet crest and grey wings at the mouth of a 
rat hole. That is all the story, but we know of no other 
writer who could have made what Mr. Hudson bas made of it. 
Here, it is true, Mr. Hudson does but describe, in however 
charming a fashion, what has happened with other birds to other 
children. But there are others of his “adventures” in this 
volume in which he contrives to impress us with something 
more than mere simplicity ; we get a curious sense of sharing a 
privilege. These things, we feel, happen to Mr. Hudson; we 
should not see or hear them ourselves. Take, for instance, the 
story of Mr. Hudson’s friend, who lost her fox, a pet creature 
whom she took everywhere as Mary took her lamb. The fox 
suddenly vanished, and all abe could think of was to look for him 
in a wood a mile away. She went into the inmost part of the 
wood and called his name, Peter, as loud as she could, and waited; 
then “she heard a sound, and looking in the direction it came 
from she spied Peter himself coming towards her at his top- 
most speed, making the dead leaves fly about him with the 
wind he created; but when he got to her there was no touch- 
ing him, though she was eager to clasp her dear recovered 
friend in her arms, for he was beside himeelf with joy and 
could only rush round and round her in a wide circle and then 
charging straight at her leaped clear over her head, and then 
again, and then a third time!” We are back with Grimm 
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and Hans Andersen in the company of such an animal. Or 
take, again, Mr. Hudson’s vision of a dog which he watched 
jumping round its mistress on the sands below him; it was 
barking with joy, and the sound was in some way repeated 
and redoubled from all over the sands. 

“It was not like other echoes—exact repetitions of the sounds 

which come back to us from walls and woods and cliffs—but was 
fainter and more diffused, the sounds running into each other and 
all seeming to run over the flat earth, now here, now there, and 
fading into mysterious whisperings. It was as if the barkings of 
the living dog had raised the ghosts of scores and hundreds of 
perished ones, . .. all madly barking their ghost barks and 
scampering invisible over the sands.” 
We get another sound from an invisible presence in a chapter 
on the last ravens of Avington, in which we hear incidentally 
of a house haunted by its former owner as a wind. When the 
air was perfectly still at night, a high wind would suddenly 
spring up among the trees and travel furiously in the direction 
of the house, where it invariably died away into silence. This 
chapter, with its ghostly interlude, ends with a curious story 
of perverted instinct— though perverted, possibly, is not 
exactly the right term to use, for the instinct of self- 
preservation, even to the extent of murdering offspring, 
seems to be universal in certain species of birds, notably 
robins. The Avington ravens bad a brood of six young ones, 
which were removed from the nest and tamed by the owners 
of the estate. The consequence was that they would not 
leave the park to which they had become accustomed, and as 
their parents would not tolerate the presence of other adult 
birds in their sacred domain, they took their young one by 
one and pecked them to death. 

There is a passage in one of Mr. Hudson’s chapters which 
perhaps explains what otherwise would be a little difficult to 
understand. He speaks of the moods in which he finds himself 
in watching birds; he has had a mood in which the great 
pleasure has been to watcha soaring bird like a hawk, for 
instance, and another mood in which his desire has been to 
hear a singing bird, and so on. It is these passing moods, 
perhaps, which account for the fact that here and there Mr. 
Hudson seems to speak slightingly of birds which in other 
passages rouse him to a burning enthusiasm. Scattered 
throughout these pages are scores of delightful pieces of 
writing about warblers, willow wrens, blackbirds, whinchats, 
nightingales; then at the end of the chapter on “ The Temples 
of the Hills,” in which he laments the pussing of the hawks 
and the greater birds of prey, you get a contemptuous reference 
to the “little dicky birds and tame pheasants bred and fed 
for the autumn shoot.” It is natural that Mr. Hudson should 
write indignantly of gamekeepers, for he seems to have had a 
strangely unhappy experience of followers of the keeper's 
calling; but the very idea of the preservation of game seems 
to put Mr. Hudson a little off his balance. It is not the fact, 
as appears to assert, that to game preservation alone is due 
the destruction of the nobler birds of prey. Hawks and 
harriers would have been shot and trapped as surely, and, 
if you will, as unhappily, to save the farmers’ and the villagers’ 
chickens as to preserve partridges and pheasants. There are 
even shooting men, Mr. Hudson may be assured, who hate the 
notion of hawks being killed to save pheasants, but they see 
quite clearly that it is not only pheasants which have been 
preserved by the destruction of the great birds of prey. One 
of the consequences of the preservation or over-preservation 
of game has been the protection afforded to the smaller and 
weaker species—the “dicky birds,” which have multiplied 
undisturbed in the fields and coverts. There are many of us 
who, like Mr. Hudson, take a great delight in watching the 
circlings and soarings of a noble hawk ; but we recognize, too, 
that we may be listening to a blackcap or a nightingale just 
because there are no hawks within sight. There is an evolution 
in this balance of life which is not solely controlled by the 
gamekeeper. 

One of the most characteristic chapters in this book is 
devoted to wild geese—“ wise and noble birds.” Here is a 
delightful passage :— 

“One evening I was greatly entertained by their performance 
when the tide was out, leaving a wide stretch of mud at the mouth 
of the river or small estuary, which serves Wells as a harbour ; 
and here some sixty or seventy birds had gathered to amuse them- 
selves before going to roost. Here would be a bird looking for 
something to eat, and when he found a small crab or other morsel 
he would make a great to-do about it, and hold it up as achallenge 
to others; then his next neighbour would set upon him and there 
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would be a sham fight, and the crab would be captured and carried 
triumphantly away, only to be used as a challenge to others. This 
was but one of a dozen different forms of play they were indulging 
in, and while this play on the ground went on, at intervals of a 
few seconds a bird would shoot straight up into the air at a height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, then, turning over, tumble straight 
down to the — again. To drop vertically down seemed to 
be the aim of every bird, but with a wind blowing they found 
it a somewhat difficult feat, and would wriggle and flutter and 
twist their wings about in various ways to save themselves from 
being blown to one side. At longer intervals a bird would shoot 
up toa height of forty to sixty feet, going up in a much easier 
way than the others, with a stronger flight, and falling more skil- 
fully, almost likea stone. So great was the difference between 
this display and that of the generality that these birds were like 
old practised hands or professionals at the game, and the others 
were amateurs or beginners.” 

If we had to select a couple of extracts as typical of this 
fascinating book it would be the passage just quoted, and 
perhaps a dozen lines or so out of chapter X., in which Mr. 
Hudson writes of so simple a sight as white ducks on a pool 
of blue water. “I have never seen a more beautiful thing!” he 
exclaims to himself, and his reader shares his surprise and 
happiness. To be able to capture that rapture from the 
simplest forms of beauty is Mr. Hudson's great endowment ; 
it is his peculiar gift as a writer that he has the power of 
passing on the pleasant infection to his reader. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL.* 


M. Fiton was for seven and a half years the tutor and close 
friend of the Prince Imperial, and, like all who came into 
contact with him, formed the highest opinion of his pupil's 
excellence of character, ability, and charm. It was inevitable 
therefore and eminently desirable that he should feel impelled 
to compile some memoir of the prince, and that the memoir 
when written should be translated into the language of the 
young exile’s second home. M. Filon has discharged his task 
with discretion and a fine enthusiasm. He has, moreover, had 
the invaluable assistance of M. Franceschini Pietri, private 
secretary to the emperor and lifelong friend of the empress 
and her son; and the empress herself has put the prince’s 
correspondence at his disposal. He has been fortunate too in 
securing a number of excellent photographs of the prince at 
different ages from the Abbé Misset. With these advantages 
M. Filon has been able to produce a book of tragic interest. 
No one who reads it can doubt, after making all allowance for 
the author’s natural predilection, that the character of the 
prince was one which would have shone in that high position 
to which, until the calamities of 1870, the world believed him 
to be destined. He himself had the possibility of this 
destiny ever before his eyes. Though possessed of a remark- 
able artistic talent (of which M. Filon’s volume gives 
many interesting illustrations), he would not allow himself 
to indulge his natural inclinations. “If I give myself 
up to it,” he used to say, “I shall be drawn further 
than I wish and neglect my real work.” Yet there was 
never anything priggish in this devotion. At Woolwich he 
made friends easily and spontaneously with his fellow cadets, 
and he had always a strong vein of common sense that 
prevented him from being blinded by belief in his destiny, or 
by the rashness of those followers who were always too ready 
to urge him into premature action. Nothing could be better 
than his reply to a deputation of his supporters who came in 
1878, when he had just attained his majority, to propose a 
scheme for a demonstration in Paris of which he was to be 
the central figure. “ What would happen,” he asked, “if I 
acceded to your wish? I go to an hotel; a demonstration is 
made under my windows. Some poor devils are taken toa 
police station for crying ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ Next day, 
very early, a commissary of police, accompanied by two plain- 
clothes men, comes to fetch me to the frontier... . No, 
gentlemen, I will go to France, be sure, when the hour has 
come. But that hour I myself will choose.” The same 
humour and sound sense appear in a letter of the following 
year. “All hopes are centred in my person; if that becomes 
great, the strength of the Imperial party increases tenfold.” 
Some, he continues, want him to make himself known by 
“ writing letters of condolence, harbouring politicians, patting 
jourtialists on the back. . .. Others want.me to travel through 











* The Prince Imperial. From the French of Augustin Filon, London: 
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to view all the princesses and boast of my political elisir us 
will heal all social evils. This comedy, think the authors m " 
end, like every good play, with a marriage”; but this way tne 
he rejected. “When one belongs to a race of siblien, it > 
only sword in hand that one guins recognition”; and it ee 
this belief that led to his sudden resolution to join the British 
forces in Zululand after Isandhlwana. He went out with th 

highest hopes. “He is an excellent young man,” wrote the 
Commander-in-Chief to Lord Chelmsford, “ full of intelligen : 
and courage.... My one fear is that he may prove 
courageous,” Events proved the fear to be justified, It is 

perhaps, inevitable that M. Filon should put the responsibility 
for the prince’s tragic end as emphatically as possible on the 
shoulders of the unfortunate Captain Carey, and, sadist 
nothing can excuse Carey's carelessness of his charge when 
the Zulu ambush was suddenly discovered. Yet there Was 
eome substance in that officer’s defence. The evidence at the 
court martial shows plainly enough (a fact which M. Filon 
does not mention) that throughout the reconnaissance it was 
the prince who gave the orders. No doubt, not having any 
actual military position at the time, he was, strictly speaking 
under Carey, but when a prince chooses to give orders others 
sink naturally into subordination. None the less, the responsi- 
bility is ours, and it is a heavy one—less heavy, perhaps, to 
the immediate victim than to his mother and the many friends 
to whom he was so affectionately devoted, for he longed to die 
a soldier, and there can be little doubt that his scldier’s death 
saved him from a life of failure and disappointment. 





RAG-TIME HISTORY.* 

THANKLESS as is the part of Canute rebuking the waves, it 
is time to raise a protest, however vain, against the endless 
multiplication to-day of memoirs and semi-scandalous studies 
of notorious periods which show the appalling measure of our 
literary decline. If there is any way of debauching the intellect 
more profoundly and more infallibly than by the reading of 
inferior novels, this host of third-rate histories supplies it, 
The centrifugal triviality of their inexhaustible anecdotes 
ends by rendering all concentration impossible, since breadth, 
perspective, and judgment are sacrificed without a qualm to 
the flickering animation of rag-time and the cinema. What 
makes the mischief really serious is the self-righteous satis- 
faction engendered in the votaries of this particular form of 
reading, who beguile themselves with the illusion that it 
represents a meritorious intellectual exercise, in contrast to 
the doubtful relaxation of the novel, which as a rule they 
“don’t read,” So long as this unwarranted nimbus is cast 
about these gilded dustbins of history—for their price is as 
pompous as their pretensions—so long may we despair of 
producing a vigorous contemporary literature. 

Colonel Haggard’s latest volume, however, unquestionably, 
though it falls within the offending category, is at least free 
from the vice of pretentiousness, and the possession of this 
relatively rare quality constitutes its worthiest claim to gentle 
treatment at the hands of the reviewer. Told in the most 
colloquial and slipshod language, not scorning even the short 
cuts of slung, the compilation does not profess to challenge a 
more exacting tribunal than the appreciation of the “ general” 
reader. Of caviare there is not a trace. It might be added 
with no less truth that there is equally little of Louis XI: 
Only here and there in the narrative, for all its mass of 
anecdote, does the author reveal a genuine glimpse of that 
astute bourgeois statesman who did so much for France 
before he became a legendary figure of cruelty and cunning. 
Possibly Colonel Haggard, who by this time must know his 
public, has thought it wiser to be guided by the fable of the 
showman and the real pig. 





THE SHADOW OF DIAZ.+ 


Mexico, the land of revolution, must always retain its 
fascination for the inhabitants of humdrum, sedate, indus- 
trial Europe, and, judging by recent events, the interest seems 
likely to be well muintained. Mr. Baerlein, whose recent 
action against the Times will be remembered in this connexion, 
has plainly felt this fascination keenly, and the portly volume 


* Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
inomes. D.8.0, London: Stanley Pani and Co. [ 16s, net. 

+ Mexico, the Land of Unrest, By Henry Buerleii, London, Herbert aud 
Daniel, [16s, net.) 
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which we are now considering is the result. The publishers 
describe his book as a “ complete story of the Revolution from 
: ” but it is difficult 


its outbreak in 1910 down to the present day, 
to regard Mr. Baerlein’s work in the light of a connected 
pistory. It is rather a hotch-potch of descriptions, anecdotes, 
analogies, diatribes, and character-sketches flung together 
|-mell and in the very heat and bustle of the stirring times 
which it portrays. There is a kind of confusion and turmoil 
in the writing which gives the book a curious actuality. We 
geem to be plunged into the very centre of the political chaos ; 
unfamiliar names hustle about our ears ; threats, innuendoes, 
tirades, sarcasms, execrations, echo bewilderingly—it is all 
dust, rattle, and confusion; everywhere the sense of unrest, of 
imminent violence, of cruelty and corruption. But perbaps 
that is at present the nearest one can get to an understanding 
of Mexico, to read and be bewildered—at any rate when the 
author succeeds, as Mr. Baerlein has succeeded, in combining 
one’s bewilderment with a sense of reality. Certain leading 
jdeas do, however, evolve as one reads. Our author holds 
strong views against ex-President Diaz, which he expresses 
with point and conviction. Madero he describes as an idealist, 
whose ideals were too advanced for the situation in which he 
found himself. “He wanted to be constitutional, and there- 
fore he was ineffective. His very uprightness was a source of 
embarrassment among a people saturated with the spirit of 
corruption and without the smallest conception of the mean- 
ing of self-government.” If Diaz fell because the military 
oligarchy which he had established came into conflict with new 
political ideas, to which it would not make concessions, the 
holders of these ideas were not advanced enough to under- 
stand Madero, and, lacking the support of the convictions 
which had sustained Diaz, he too fell, and fell precipitately. 
But it is not for such lessons as these that we should study 
Mr. Baerlein. He himself, more modest than his publishers, 
tells us that he would not have his work regarded “as a 
complete and perfect history, but as a drowsy after-dinner 
entertainment.” The “drowsy” is perhaps somewhat over- 
modest, but at least the reader is sure of entertainment. 
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WATERSPRINGS.* 

InTEREST attaches to Watersprings for two reasons. It is the 
first regular novel from the pen of its industrious and accom- 
plished author, and it establishes something like a record in 
the annals of belles lettres. Since the days of the Kingsleys, 
Charles, Henry, and George, there has been no instance of 
three brothers simultaneously engaged in fiction, if indeed 
George Kingsley’s part-authorship of South Sea Bubbles can 
be regarded as sufficient to justify his inclusion in the ranks 
of the romancers. Here, however, there can be no doubt as to 
the simultaneous activity and popularity of three brothers, 
the eldest of whom now enters into formidable competition 
with his juniors in a department of letters in which they 
have already gained a considerable vogue. 

Though Mr. A. C. Benson has never written a regulation 


novel before, he has written short stories and character-studies, | 


ind covered so much of the ground that he comes to his task 


not as a raw tiro, but asa writer versed in all the requirements | 


of the art save perhaps dialogue. We are not altogether 


surprised, then, to find that the conversations err somewhat on | 
In the case of the exuberant vicar, this | 


the side of length. 


is in keeping with his character, but the didactic element is 
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the hero’s aunt and monitress. 


and a wholly agreeable one, is the pleasant vein of humour 
The but 


betrayed in the characterization. 
Learted viear, Mr. Sandys, who is only saved from being a 


~—( 


voluble warin- 


bore o 


Mr. Sandys was a terrific talker; “‘ nothing 
he had a taste 


admirably done. 
that he said had the slightest distinction, .. . 
for antithesis, but no grasp of synonyms, 
mind fell in halves, but the second clause was produced, not 
to express any new thought, but rather to echo the previous 


clause.” He talked, in fact, like a bad leader-writer, and a con- 
versation with him was deseribed hy one of his victims as being | 
like driving in a dog-cart over a ploughed field. The | 
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s unduly prominent in the talk—excellent though it is | 
But « genuine surprise, | 


f the purest ray serene by his genuine humanity, is | 


Every idea in his | 





culminating scene in his visit to his old University is thus 
refreshingly described :— 


“That night Mr. Sandys finished up his princely progress by 
dining in Hall with the Fellows, and going to the Combination 
Room afterwards. He was not voluble, as Howard had expected. 
He was overcome with deference, and seized with a desire to bow 
in all directions at the smallest civility. He sat next to the Vice- 
Master, and Mr. Redmayne treated him to an exhibition of the 
driest fireworks on record. Mr. Sandys assented to everything, 
and the number of times that he exclaimed ‘ True! true! admir- 
ably said!’ exceeded belief. He said to Howard afterwards 
that the unmixed wine of intellect had proved a potent beverage. 
‘One must drink it down,’ he said, ‘and trust to assimilating 
it later. It has been a glorious week for me, my dear Howard, 
thanks to you! Quite rejuvenating indeed! I carry away 
with me a precious treasure of thought—just a few notes of 
suggestive trains of inquiry have been scribbled down, to be 
dealt with at leisure. But it is the atmosphere, the rarefied 
atmosphere of high thought, which has braced and invigorated 
me. It has entirely obliterated from my mind that odious 
escapade of Jack’s—so judiciously handled! The kindness of 
these eminent men, these intellectual giants, is profoundly 
touching and inspiring. I must not indeed hope to trespass on 
it unduly. Your Master—what a model of self-effacing courtesy— 
your Vice-Master—what a fine, rugged, uncompromising nature ; 
and the rest of your colleagues’—with a wave of his hand— 
‘what an impression of reserved and restrained force it all 
gives one! It will often sustain me,’ said the good Vicar in a 
burst of confidence, ‘in my simple labours, to think of all this 
tide of unaffected intellectual life ebbing and flowing so tranquilly 
and so systematically in old alma mater! The way in which you 
have laid yourself out to entertain me is indeed gratifying. If 
there is a thing I reverence it is intellect, especially when it is 
framed in modesty and courtesy.’” 





















There is excellent comedy, again, in the portraits of Mr. 
Redmayne, the Vice-Master of Beaufort College, an incor- 
rigible reactionary, hiding a kind heart under a mask of 
cynicism; of Monica Graves, a practical philanthropist with a 
caustic tongue; and of Jack Sandys, the vicar’s son, a shrewd 
young Philistine who cannot endure sentiment, and is always 
thinking aloud with occasionally disconcerting results. If we 
lay special stress on this side of the book, it is because it 
reveals an unfamiliar aspect of Mr. Benson's talent. The 
main thread of the story is concerned with the education 













of Howard Kennedy, a bachelor don who had lived a 
life of unruffled, if uneventful, success till the age of 
forty. Everything had gone smoothly with him: he was 





popular, efficient, and contented. But he had never loved 
or suffered, or been confronted by any great emergency. He 
was fast becoming wedded to routine when a spirit of unrest 
and dissatisfaction seized him, and, acting on the advice of his 
cousin Monica, he pays a visit to his aunt, a widowed chdtelaine 
of great social gifts and penetration, whose invitations he had 
There he is subjected to a variety of 
At first every- 
with 
















previously disregarded. 
| fresh influences, enlightening and perturbing. 
thing makes for his contentment. He 
unaffected cordiality by his aunt, who makes him her heir, and 
there isa general conspiracy to make much of him, to defer to 
his judgment, and appeal to him for advice. But his aunt, 
though a saint of hospitality, is also not a little of the 
maitresse femme. She draws out, his limita- 
tions, expounds her theory of life, and infects with 
she herself had outlived. 





is welcomed 











him exposes 





him 
Gradually 








the discontent which 
Kennedy loses his donnish complacency; he falls in love 
without knowing it, fights hard but ineffectually against his 
| instincts when he recognizes the truth, endures tortures of 











| humiliation and jealousy, only to find in the end that the 





young lady was if anything more deeply in love with him 
In short, he loves and suffers and is healed, 
It isa 





than he with her. 
and in the process regains his faith and self-respect 





curious and intimate study, in which humour, as we have seen, 





has its part, but sentiment predominates, and the delights 
of academic bachelorhood, though described with full appre- 
| ciation, are shown to be as water unto wine when compared 








with the joys of domesticity, when 





“Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts in equal love combined, 


Kindle never-dying fires.” 











We wish, however, that Mr. Benson had been more frugal in 
| ° . . . + 
the expression of the lady's servile adoration of her husband. 














‘, By S. Macnaughtan Hodder and 
Stoughton. 63.)—Those, and they are many, who are grateful 
to Miss Macnaughtan for Christina M*Nab and the Lame Dog, 
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the Desert. The actual plot of the story is of the thinnest; 
half of the book is concerned with an entirely uneventful 
voyage to India; the rest, with the financial difficulties of a 
girl and the sentimental difficulties of a woman But this 
absence of adventure matters not at all: what does matter is 
that Miss Macnaughtan is possessed of a real power of 
sketching character, and that we find ourselves interested 
in her men and women as in living men and women. Mrs. 
Antrobus, with her varying depths and shallows, Major Eden, 
the Richardsons—there they are, real people, to be admired or 
condemned, but always real; the only possible untruth lies in 
the bewildering unconventionality of Hercules, the girl half 
of the East, half of the West. Of especial charm is the 
prologue to the book, when the curtain rises and the stage 
stands empty for a while, without actors, until the audience 
shall have been wooed and won by the atmosphere of India 
and the East, and held by the beauty of land and sunset skies 
and hills “jagged white and sharp against the blue which 
fades away quite suddenly, leaving the far-away stars to 
act as lights on the road ”—till the footlights flare up and, in 
a moment, they are flung back to the girls’ school in England 
to begin the play. Miss Macnaughtan’s style of writing is, as 
always, delightful. She has a pleasantly feminine way of 
laying bare the foibles of her own sex with dreadful under- 
standing and sincerity. ‘“ Why is it,” says Mrs. Antrobus, 
“that if we admire a woman's dress she always says it is an 
old one? And if we say she bas pretty hair she invariably 
says ‘it used to be very thick, but it has been falling out 
shamefully lately.’” It is this keen perception of details 
which is responsible for much of the freshness and delight of 
the book. 


Set to Partners. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—It is high praise to say of a book that it 
reminds one irresistibly of the “Old Wives’ Tale”: it is not 
only true of Mrs. Dudeney’s last book, but it is well earned. 
It is written with a quiet observation, with that power of 
enduing the trivialities of life with a supreme importance, 
which seems essential in a good modern novel, and with a 
style uniformly careful and adequate. The story, although 
the interest of the book is almost independent of the plot, is 
as good as another ; it is just the biography of a girl growing 
up in uncongenial surroundings and old-fashioned ways, whose 
tragedy lies in her sincerity—a sincerity that holds her back 
from legal marriage with the man who cares for her, that 
hinders her subsequently from giving herself wholly to the 
man she loves, that strips her slowly but surely of religion 
and convention and friendship. And the tragedy is full and 
complete. “ Her tragedy, the tragedy of all three of them, 
seemed almost vulgar in its plenitude. Certainly it was 
comic.” Many will quarrel with the ethics of the book, and 
will search in vain for that sense of ever-urgent, ever-instant 
Nemesis which is the soul and meaning of real tragedy; they 
will find the heroine most unheroic, and fail to endorse 
her opinion that “sins have been neatly sorted out into 
mortal and venial by very godly men of the past, who 
were also very narrow-minded "—this they will find youthful 
and shallow and untrue; they will discover several misprints 
and one or two unnecessarily split infinitives. But for all 
that, they will not deny that the book is finely conceived and 
finely written—in short, far above the average of the modern 
novel, 


READABLE Novets.—The Broken Halo. By Florence R. 
Barclay. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. 6s.)—This little romance is 
not without humour and some careful writing, but, as usual 
in Mrs. Barclay’s work, sentiment, religious and otherwise, 
overflows ull bounds, and degenerates into a feeble senti- 
mentality. The Governor of England. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The whole life-story of Oliver 
Cromwell, written with Miss Bowen’s usual brilliancy: at 
times, as at the death of the King, she shows considerable 
power, which is occasionally marred by a most unwise choice 
of words. The White Gate. By Warwick Deeping. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—A holiday novel of a man and a girl, with much 
dialogue, little plot, und a bappy ending: here and there it 
is in danger of being a little vulgar and unpleasant. 
Love in the Hills. By F. E,. Penny. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—As in most of Mrs. Penny's books, the story takes place 
in India, and is concerned with Indian customs, scenery, and 
animals, somewhat to the exclusion of plot and character, 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as 
tererted for review wm other Jorma, 


Lave not len 

The Republics of C:ntral and South America, By Q 
Reginald Enock. (J.M. Dent and Sons. 10s. 64d. net. ex 
this exceedingly useful volume Mr. Enock gives a concise byt 
exhaustive analysis of the political, economic, and socio. 
logical conditions of the Latin-American republics, Though 
he successfully resists the temptation to be superficially 
picturesque, he is never dull. Indeed, the balance which he 
maintains between the human and statistical elements of hig 
subject is remarkable. His concluding chapter is s goog 
example of this sanity of mind. He sees the republics as 
countries which have as yet hardly commenced the develop- 
ment of their resources, but stand at the parting of the ways 
still able to choose between a slow progress upon nationaj 
lines and a rapid exploitation by means of foreign capital. At 
present they see “progress” in the latter alternative, and 
seem destined to embark upon the course which already 
has divided Europe and? North America between the two 
armed camps of capital and labour. Mr. Enock pleads 
strongly for a saner choice. He points out that the republics 
are rich and young enough to continue self-supporting, 
that they have as yet practically no industrial and no 
middle class, but are divided almost entirely between the 
plutocracy and the peasantry, and that the very large area of 
land still (in spite of the reckless concession-granting in the 
past) under State ownership makes a conservation of resources 
easy. South America can never, he urges, rival the older 
civilizations in art, commerce, or invention, but it is still 
young enough to attain that equilibrium of social life which 
older civilizations have lost in the hurry and competition of 
modern life, and to which we are all of us vainly endeavouring 
to return. That any of the republics are within measurable 
distance of achieving this end he does not for a moment 
pretend. He is too familiar with their moral and political 
condition to be so déceived. But changes and developments 
happen rapidly in these countries. There is at least room for 
hope, and Mr. Enock’s patient and thoughtful study should do 
something to help this hope towards fulfilment. The volume 
is, it should be added, illustrated with a number of useful 
maps and some excellent photographs. 


The Story of the French Revolution and Heroes of Modern 
Europe. By Alice Birkhead. (George G. Harrap and Co. 
its. 6d. net each.) —In the first of these volumes Miss Birkhead 
treats her terrible theme simply as a tale to be told. She has 
no care for the profundities of historical research or the exact 
discrimination of effects and causes, but sets out her story in 
a vigorous and lucid narrative, full of colour and neat analysis 
of character. The book, though no doubt written primarily 
for educational purposes, is one which anyone may read with 
pleasure. After all, it is not everyone who can digest Carlyle. 
The second book is not very aptly named, for it consists rather 
in a series of sketches of historical periods, the central 
figures of which are often far from heroic. Here the treat- 
ment, owing to the extent of ground covered, is inevitably 
rather superficial, but Miss Birkhead’s power of easy and 
agreeable exposition carries her safely through. 





Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany: a Tragedy. By George 
Chapman. Witb introduction and notes by H. F. Schwarz. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net.)}—This is a reproduction in 
facsimile of the original edition of 1654. Mr. Schwarz con- 
tents himself with the common attribution of the play to 
Chapman and in an interesting introduction attempts to 
establish the relation between Elizabethan tragedy and the 
life of the time. He shows by quotation from books of travel 
and history that, although as a treatment of historical fact 
“ Alphonsus” is grotesquely incorrect, many of the barbarities 
and outrages, which make this and other Elizabethan plays 
seem so unreal to the modern reader, are in fact mere repro- 
ductions of recent or contemporary events and customs. The 
point is worth making, but nothing could give vitality to 
Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany. Whether by Chapman or 
not it has no more reality than “ The Monk” or “Udolpho” or 
“The Silver King.” Yet such is the power of the age in 
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which it was written that it is still readable, and, although 
the old type is very hard to decipher, Mr. Schwarz’s edition 
may be commended as something more than a literary 


curiosity. 





The Canon of Reason and Virtue: being Lao-tze’s Tao Teh 
King; Chinese and English, Edited by Paul Carus, (The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, and 149 Strand, 
W.C. 4s. net.)—“ Lao-tze resided in Chen most of his life,” 
says Sze-Ma-Chien, the Herodotus of China, “When he 
foresaw the decay of Chen he departed and came to the 
frontier. The Custom-house officer, Yin-Hi, said, ‘Sir, 
since it pleases you to retire, I request you for my sake to 
write a book.’ Thereupon Lao-tze wrote a book of two parts, 
consisting of five thousand and odd words, in which he dis- 
enssed the concepts of reason and virtue. Then he departed. 
No one knows where he died.” It is this book which Mr. 
Carus has edited in a handy volume, with a commentary, a 
foreword, and an introduction. China owes much to the 
Custom-house officer, for the Tao Teh King is one of the 
great mystical books of the world. Unfortunately its extreme 
obscurity makes it difficult for the Western mind to compre- 
hend, but with Mr. Carus’s explanations it is not difficult to 
attain to some appreciation of a philosophy which, though 
compiled in the sixth century B.c., finds many points of 
contact with the teaching of Plato, and even with that of 
Christ. 





The Cathedrals of Southern Spain. By C. Gascoigne 
Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan). <7. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.)—This little book of Mrs. Gallichan’s is one of real 
value. The Spanish cathedrals are little known to English 
travellers, and they have been described for the most part by 
French writers bent upon showing that the inspiration of 
Spanish ecclesiastical architecture came entirely from France. 
Mrs. Gallichan conclusively rebuts this assertion. She shows 
that the Spaniards had developed a national style of church 
architecture (founded on the Byzantine) before the beginning 
of the Moorish invasion, and that this style persisted right on 
to the eighteenth century, though it was, of course, largely 
modified first of all by Moorish influence, then by Gothic 
importation from France, and, lastly, by the inspiration of the 
Renaissance. Unfortunately Mrs. Gallichan has had to cast 
her volume more or less in guide-book form, and has not, 
therefore, full opportunity to develop her argument. None 
the less, her points are well and clearly made, and her book 
will be of interest both to the student and the traveller. 


The Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon. By F.M.Stenton, 
M.A. Published by University College, Reading. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford; Henry Frowde, London. 2s. 6d. net.)—This 
careful little volume, which is the result of Mr. Stenton’s tenure 
of the Research Fellowship in Local History at Reading 
University, traces the history of the abbey from its foundation 
in the seventh century down to the Conquest. The Historia 
Monasterii de Abingdon was already known through its publica- 
tion in the Rolls Series in 1858, but recent advances in scholar- 
ship had made a reconsideration of the evidence desirable. 
Mr. Stenton has gone over the ground conscientiously, and 
endeavours, with the assistance of other authorities, contem- 
porary and modern, to bring the story of the abbey into 
relation with the life of the time. 





A Guide to the Best Fiction in English. By Ernest A. 
Baker. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2ls. net.)}—This new 
edition of a most useful work of reference has been so much 
revised and enlarged as to be almost a fresh compilation. 
The most notable extension deals with Celtic fiction, the 
Greek and Latin romances and Icelandic sagas, and other early 
works chiefly interesting to the student. Besides this, of 
eourse, the output of new work since 1903 has been consider- 
able, especially in the way of translation, and Dr. Baker, who 
aims at including all accessible translations of foreign works, 
has had to make large additions in this respect. The book 
contains brief explanatory, bibliographical, and critical notes 
oneach important work, and an elaborate index of authors, 
titles, and subjects. 





Our Ancestors—Scots, Picts, and Cymry. By R. C. Maclagan. 
(T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.)—The excellent material form of this 





volume and the diffuseness and elaboration of its contents 
proclaim it the work of an enthusiast. Dr. Maclagan does 
not confine himself to the proof of any particular thesis, but 
he comes back again and again to the theory that the names 
of the three races with which his book deals (Zxério., Picti, 
and Kiuyépio:) are connected with an ancient orgiastic worship of 
the female principle as embodied in the moon, the goddess of 
darkness. Obiter he throws out many curious and interesting 
suggestions, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
> 
Allen (W. C.) and Grensted (1. W.), Introduction wy Books of the 


ET eee & T. Clark) net 50 
Asch (W., and D.), The 8 Silicates in Chemistry and Commerce, 8vo 

« ‘onstable) net 21 

Bates (E. K.), The Boomerang. A Novel, cr 8vo (Holden & Hardingham) 6,0 


Boultbee (B. F.), Help for the Deaf: What Lipreading is, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Bouquet (A. C.), A Point of View, cr 8vo......... (Longmans) net 
Brereton (F. S.), King of Ranleigh, Cr 8V0 ........0cc0ccsesscceseeeneees er 
Brierley (J.) , Religion and To-day, er 8vo (J. Clarke) net 
Bruce (0.), Lectures on Tuberculosis to Nurses, cr 8vo.. (H, K. Lewis) net 
Bruce (W.), Sciatica, a Fresh Study, cr 80 .......ccccccceccccccoee (Bailliére) net 
Bulcock (H.), The Translation of ith, PTI snmenuenees ..(J. Clarke) net 
Burdett (Sir H.), How to Succeed asa Trained Nurse (Scientific Press) net 
Butler (F. W. R.), Puritanism in the Poetical Works of Milton, er 8vo 
(Hunter & Longhurst) net 
Cameron (M. L.), Umbria, Past and Present ...... (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Cescinsky (H.) and Webster (M, R.), English Domestic Clocks, 4to 
(Routledge) net 31/6 
.. (Duckworth) net 5/0 
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26 


6/0 


Children in Verse, 8 





Crawley (A. E.), The Snook of the Ball, cr 8vo .. (Methuen) net 5/0 
Curtis (M. ), The Dividing Line, er &vo cnnnvacin (C. H, Kelly) 36 
Dahlke (P.) Buddhist Stories, cr 8vo ......... iibies (K, Paul) net 3/6 
Darwin (B.), Eves and Princesses, cr 8vo ...... . (Duckworth) 3/6 
Faris (J. T.), Jesus and I are Friends, cr 8vo ......... (Hoa ler & Stoughton) 3/6 
Fuller (A.) and Read (B.), The Thunderhead Lady, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 3/6 


Genthe (A.), Old Chinatown, 890 ........cc00.c0.cecceeee anit k S gonem net 7/6 
Gissing (A. ); A Dinner of Herbs, cr 8vo V. White) 690 
Great Jurists of the World, 8V0  ........c..c.csecerceceseseressreceenes ia ) aR. ) net 210 
Gregory (J. W.), The Nature and Origin of Fiords, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 16/0 
Grier (S. C.), Writ in Water, Cr BVO ........cccccccceeeseceeseneee .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 

Grisar (H.), Luther, 8vo (K. Paul) net 12/0 

















Haldane (J. 8.), Mechanism, Life, and Personality, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 26 
Hall (K. M.), Notes on the Natural History of oannenne British Animals 
and some of their Foreign Relations, cr 8vo ....... - (Adlard) net 3/ 
Hamer (S. H.), The Story Box, 8vo ........ ....(Duckworth) net 3/6 
Hamilton (L. N. -), Ellen Key: her Life and her. Work, cr oan net 5 
Handcock (P. 8. P. ), The Latest Light on Bible Lands....... S.P.C.K.) net 60 
Hawtrey (R. G.), Good and Bad MO, CF BVO ...000000008 iConstab le) net 6/0 
Henderson (A. Cc. ), Astronomy Simplified, cr 8vo . we (J. Clarke) net 2'6 
Hewlett (W.), Telling the Truth. A Novel, cr 8v0. paouaetnens (M. Secker) 6/0 
Hook (E.), Thoughts on St. Luke’s Gospel, cr 8vo ....... “(8.P.C.K.) net 2 
Howard (K.), Lord London, cr 8V0.......0...0..cceeesseseneeseees (Chapman & Hall) 6 
How to Win at Auction Bridge (“‘ Royal Spades"’). By “ Cut Cavendish,” 
GIITIITL., nccteninccsemannoemnstemmnccenercecteenntamineneemnentinnenel T. W. Laurie) net 2/ 
Hutchinson (J. R.), The Press-Gang Afloat and Ashore, 8vo_ ...(Nash) net 106 
Is Ulster Right? By an Irishman, cr 8V0 .........000-000000 (J. Murray) net 36 
Jepson (E.), Garthoyle Gardens, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60 
Jermyn (H.), The Enlightenment of Ermyn, cr 8vo...... .... (Mills & Boon) 60 
Kennedy (Ww. ), English Taxation, 1640- 1799, BVO .ecccsocceseeesseeeeee (Bell) net 7/6 
Lang (Mrs.), The Strange Story- Book, ee (Longmans) 60 
Laurence (F.), Musicians of Sorrow and Romance, cr vo (C. H. Kelly) net 26 
Leblane (G.), The Children's Blue Bird, roy §vo............ : (Methuen) net 5/0 
Littlewood (S, R.), The Fairies—Here and Now, cr 8vo......(Methuen) net 2/6 
Lockwood (G. R.), Diseases of the Stomach, 8v0...........H- K. Lewis) net 25,0 
Lucas (R.), Lord North, Second Earl of Guildford, 1732-1792, 2 vols., 8vo 
(A. L. Humphrey 8) net 21/0 


Macdonagh (M.), The Reporters’ Gallery, Svo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Macdonald (D. M.), Practitioner’s Practical Prescriber and Epitome of 


Symptomatic Treatment, 18M0 ............0-000cceeceeeeee . (H. wr pe 5/0 
Macgregor (M.), The Story of Greece told to Boys and o— (Jack) net 7/6 
Mackay (T.), The Dangers of Democracy, cr 8vo........ Murray) net 60 
Macy (S. B.), The Prince of Peace, 8vo........ nn net 36 
Marriott (C.), Sally Castleton, Southerner, cr 8vo .. ae Apt incott) 60 
Marriott (C.), Subsoil: a Novel, CF 8¥0 ....+:.seceese+ss00s "(Hurst & Blac kett) 60 
Maycock (W. ’P. ), Electric Circuit Theory and Calculations, er 8vo 

(Whittaker) net 36 

Mayne (E. C.), Gold Lace, cr 8V0 w.seescseeesscseeesssesenenseres (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Moberly (L. G.), Man and Woman, cr 8vo .. (Methuen) 60 
. (Nisbet) net 5/0 





Moore (D.), A Brave Little Royalist, 8v0 
Northend (M. H.), American Homes and their Furnishin; gs in Colonial 

Times, POY SVO...0...20.0.-eccrccccresseescccscccsccossvessseneseens (Unwin) net 
Oston (M. ), Born in Blinkers, cr 8vo ........ " (Murray & Evenden) 
Out of the Abyss, CT BVO  .......sccceseeecsresereecnseeeeetnnes (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Parry (Gambier-), The Spirit of the Old Folk, 8vo ......(Smith & Elder) net 
Parsons (E. C.), The Old-Fashioned Woman, __ awe (Putnam) net 
Pearson (H. G.), James 8S. Wadsworth of Geneseo, 4to......(J. Murray) net 
Peeps into Pepys, 18mo (A, L, Humphreys) net 
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Perkins (J.), he Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 8vo (I. Pitman) net 6 
Pogany (N. ) The Hungarian pw F Book, cr 8vo......... . (Unwin) 60 
Pounder (R. W.), Saint Paul and is Cities, CE BVO 0000... (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Pretty Women and other Nonsense, cr 8v0 ...... woeeee an L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Prévost (M.), Guardian Angels, cr8vo.. panes (Nash) 60 
Salzmann (L. F.), Mediaeval Byways, Svo.. wit ‘“« ‘onstab le) net 60 
Saunders (T.), Judith Jerome, cr 8vo .. vee C, H, Kelly) 26 

yop 6/0 


Schumacher (H.). Nelson's Last Love, . 
Seymour (St. J. D.), Irish Witchcraft and Dem (H. Milford) net 5, 
Sharpley (A. E.), The Life cf David James Waller, cr 8vo (C. H, Kelly) net 2 
Simpson (V. A.), Flower of the Golden Heart, cr 8vo..... (« - man & Hall) 6; 
Smith (L. E.), Odes and other Poems, cr 8V0.,,...........+ ethuen) net 
Smith (N.), Members One of Another, er 8vo Ghesean & Hall) net 
Staley (J. E.), British Painters, their Story and their Art, 8vo (Jack) net 
Steuart (A. F. ), Scottish Influences in Russian History (MacLehose) net 4/6 
an (A. 8.), The Farrants, cr 8vo (C, H, Kelly) § 

aylor (A. C.), General Sir Alex. Taylor, his Times, his Friends, and his 

ork, 2 vols., 8vo (eae & Norgate) net 25/0 








Tearle (C.), The Pilgrim from Chicago, 8vo (Longmans) net 7/6 
Ti tt (Mrs. H.), Green Girl, CF BVO .....0..ccccccorescesccerecsesserssrssnees (Long) 6/0 
Tollemac he (B.), The Occupying Ownership of Land .........(J, Murray) net 2/6 
Ts ack (L.), The Girl who Lost Things, er 8vo.. (Partridge) 2/6 
Uffen (J. M.), Jack and the Gypsies and other Stories I have told the 
CortRtipamn, 68 BUD cccecocccceesosscecercsesccsasvnecccsssocecenscocscesoese (Allenson) net 2/6 
Vance (L. G.), Joan Thursday, CF 800 .....0..0cceeereseeeeenenenes (Richards) 6/0 
Van Vorst (M.), Fairfax and his Pride, er 8vo .. (Cc hatto & Windus) 60 
Vaughan (O.), Lone Tree Lode, Cr 8V0  .......cc:cesceseenneees (Duckworth) 6/0 
Walker (E. M. ), The Hellenica Oxy “ seamen its Authorship and 
Authority, 8vo.. .. (Clarendon Press) net 4 
Wallace (E. K.), The Quest of the Dream, cr 8¥0 ... (Putnam) 6/0 
Ward (J.), maaany and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting, vol. i., 
8vo .. ~neanenenes seesssesevess (Chapman & Hall) net 748 
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Wason (S.), Magenta Minutes: Nonsense Verses, cr 8vo (M. Goschen) net 
Webb (W. I.) and Aldis (J. A.), Handbook of English <u co. 
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(Smith & Elder) net 
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Wedmore (M.), Chiefly of Heroes, cr 8ro 
Westerman (P. F.), The Rival Submarines, cr 
What Tolstoy Taught. Edited by B. Hall, cr (Chatto & Windus) net 
Which Temple Ye Are. By A. H. W., cr 8vo (E, Stock) net 
Wilde (E. E.), Ingatestone and the Essex Great Road, with Fryerning, 8vo 
(H, Milford) net 
Winchester: its History, Buildings, and People, cr 8vo ......(Simpkin) net 
Wisdom of the Foolish (The), 8mo (A. L. Humphreys) net 2/6 
Wise (B. R.), The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1839-1900, 8vo 


Longmans) net 
World's Best Fairy Stories (The) : Second Series, 4to (Unwin) net 
Woui! (G.), Sowing Clover: a Novel, cr 8vo 
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DEATH. | 


GRAHAM-JONES.—On the 18th September, EDWARD CHRISTOPHER, 
second son of the Rev. and Mrs. GRAHAM-JONES, of Sanderstead 
Rectory, Surrey (late of Cowden Rectory, Kent), Civil Engineer, drowned 
in the Frazer River, British Columbia, aged 26 years. (By cable.) 


LIBERTY 
FURNITURE BROCADES 
ARE THE BEST 








SEND 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free, 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Lordon; end 3 Boulevard des Capacines, Paris. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 





$2 Brook Street, Crcsvenocr Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue ce Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 


Themas & Scns’ rerresentative makes rericdical 
visits to the provinces, and will te harpy to 
wait urcn any gentleman ty aprointment. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 
PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents’. Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Bordered,, 5/-,, 20/s 
Ladies’ Hemstitched 2/6,, 18/- 
» Bordered 3/9,, 13/- 


TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HGUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


Empire Licen Mesh—The Ideal Underweer for Ladies and Gentlemen: 
MURPHY & ORR, 2 


2B. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


” 
” 


” ” 


Let us send you our samples. 








RESULTS AT THE 1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


Whole Life Bonus 
Endowment Assurance at 60 
and at 65 


£2 Os. % per annum. 
£2 3s. % per annum. 


£2 7s. % per annum. 


Write for Quotation to 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
mn Compesses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

. DENT and ” 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, EC. 





TRADE-MARK. 


DUTCH SALES EVERY DAY 
(Saturnpars Exceptep) 
BULBS 


At 10.39 o’clock at 
10,000 LOTS 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 
SOLD 


Central Sale Rooms, 
WEEKLY. 





67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Estas. 81 Years. CATALOGUES FREE, 


| 
| 
| 


7 
6/0 


FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES | 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 
4 


- 


7) see 


HAVE YOU A Be 
BOOKPLATE ? 


I specialise in the designing and engraving of Book- 
plates on Copper or Zinc. Artistic and Original trork, 
Very moderate prices. Please ask for specimens, 
HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland Street, London, Ww. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... 100,000,000, 


4 be CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 “yo ang cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loang 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 

















FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS—Two 

SMALL FLATS (2 and 4 rooms) TO BE LET, unfurnished, at 

moderate rentals, for workers only. Meals served in general dining room.— 
Apply: SECRETARY, Chenies Street Chambers, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for Purchasing an 
ENGLISH FINISHING SCHOOL of the best class, in an important 
German Educational Centre. Principals retiring from the teaching profession, 
School established over 20 years. Has steadily maintained its present 
number of 30 pupils, at prospectus Fees of £12), besides considerable extras, 
Receipts and Profits over £3,600 and £1,100 respectively, both increasing. Good. 
will £1,500, Further particulars will be furnished by Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRBING &CO., Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
DURHAM (CITY) GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville Coll., Oxford), 


The following Assistant Teachers are required :— 

(1) CLASSICS. Degree or equivalent, but specially qualified in Latin. 

(2) ENGLISH AND @RENCH. Degree, with Honours preferred. Special 
subject, English; subsidiary, French. 

Dramatic or Musical ability an advantage in candidates for one of the above 
vacancies. 

Salaries according to County Scale, particulars of which, together with 
ww ition form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not later than 
first post on the morning of Saturday, 11th October, 1913. 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

. A. L. ROBSON, 

Shire Hall, Durham. County Secretary for Higher Education. 

i3th September, 1913. 





NGINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 
e vacancy for young gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 
years’ course.-—-PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EEE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOB GIRLS. 


WANTED in January a MISTRESS to teach Horticulture and Botany, to 
supervise the garden, and to take charge of poultry. Salary £150, or according 
to experience and qualifications. 

Forms of ney which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before October 8th, 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Offices, : 
Sidney Street, Cambridge. County Education Secretary. 


. BY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


J ausnamsenen 

WANTED, for January 13th, 1914,an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Modern 
First Class. Thorough French and German (Literary and Colloquial) and 
Elementary Mathematics. Hours about 28 per week, of which one will be 
Playground Duty. Salary £200, increasing to £350 a year (Salary Scheme). 
Age must not exceed thirty. oo forms and full particulars can be 
obtained from A, J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C, 


eee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTER to assist in the teaching of Phys‘cs, 
Chemistry, and Elementary Mathematics. Degree essential. Salary, £160 per 
annum. Applications and testimonials to be sent before Saturday, October 4th, 
to O. BALMPORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, Peel St., Huddersfield. 
] ADY GRADUATE, Honours Oxford Literae Humaniores 

4 1°00, age 29, used to dealing with working boys and girls, desires paid 


social or philanthropic work.—EMERTON, Westcote Barton, Steeple Aston, 
Oxon, 

















DVERTISER (Oxford and Bar) seeks Opening in 
Publishing House. Small premium for tuition. Would invest in sound, 
Principals ouly.—Write, A.B.C., care of Willing’s, 





f 


well-established business, 





33 Knightsbridge, 3, W. 

















September 27, 191 3.]. 


O F LO FOO a. 


0] ouNTY 
County Council invites application 
he Lonne peso appointed will be required 


ary nexte ASSISTANT FORM MISTRESSES. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY.—Form Mistrees 
ially qualified to teach English and French. Candidates should have 
pecially final examination for a degree held by a recognized University. In 
passed cases the de qualification may be relaxed provided that a candidate 


i inlly qualified. 
0 COUNTY RECON DARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM.—Junior Form 
specially qualified to teach potenr. Ability to teach Elementary 
Mathematics will ‘be an additional qualification, Candidates must have 
obtained honours in a final examination for a degree held by a recognized 





for the undermentioned 
eup their duties in 


Cae nencing salary attached to the above positions will be £120 to £170 
cording to experience, rising to £220 a yéar by afinual increments 


a year, ac 
all TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
SH TOWN.—Full time 


OUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KEN 
TES to the position is fixed 


Gymnastic and Games Mistress. The salary attach 


a year. 
0 PHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—Part time Art Mistress to give 
instruction ‘o- not more than 15 hours a week to students in training for 
pistresses ‘1 elementary schools. The remuneration will be 5s. an hour. 
‘Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Edutation Officer, London County Council, Edutation Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
th October, 1913. Every communication must te marked H. 4 on the 
qavelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bea dis- 
jfcation for appointment. No candidate who isa relative of a member of 
Advisory Sub-Committee of the schools or college is eligible for appointment 


hool or college, 
——e . JAMES BIRD, 


Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
24th September, 1913, 


HE GOVERNMENT of INDIA require a PRINCIPAL 

for the College of Commerce which is now being established at Bombay. 

The College, though partly founded by private effort, will be entirely con- 
trolled by Government, 

Candidates must be qualified to organise and direct a School of Commerce 
of University rank, to take part in teachiny one or more of the main branches 
of the curriculum, and, if necessary, to conduct research work in economics, 
They should be not more than about 35 years of age. 

The appointment will in the first instance be for five years, at the end 
of which period the question of the Principal's re-engagement and its duration 
will be considered, e pay of the post will be Rs, 1,125 a month (equivalent 
atone rupee = ls, 4d, to £900 a year), A house rent allowance will also be 
granted. Exchange compensation allowance will not be given. A free first- 
elas passage to Bombay will be eer oa 

The College of Commerce will be affiliated to the University of Bombay, and 
will prepare candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce, which the 
University bas recently instituted, as well as providing a less advanced training 
for actuaries and accountants, 

Applications and inquiries should be sent ina cover marked ‘‘ C.A.” to the 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish 
candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. The PRINCIPAL will be required to arrive at 
Bombay as soon as can be conveniently arranged, as it is hoped to open the 


Coilege in the Autumn. abe : 
_— MOND (YORKS.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Foundation Temp. Q. Elizabeth, 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The GOVERNORS invite applications for the office of Head-Master, which 
will be vacant at the end of the Michaelmas Term, 1913, Applicants must be 
Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

Purther particulars and i bndle dhe may be obtained of the Clerk, to whom 
applications, accompanied by not less than 5 copies of three recent testi- 
ee must be sent not Leer than Wednesday, the 15th October, 1913, 

p.m. 


Richmond, Yorks. 
19th September, 1913. Vlerk to” 


HE KING’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WARWICK, 








By Order, 
Cc. G. CROFT, M.A., 
Clerk to the Governors 





The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which 
will become vacant at Christmas next. 

Salary, £150 per annum, anda capitation fee of £1 for every girl in the School 
up to 150, and 10s. for every girl over 150. 

The HEAD-MISTRESS will have the use of a furnished house, capable of 
accommodating 16 boarders, with gas and coal. 

There are now 220 girls in the School, of whom 16 are boarders, 

Applications, with 24 copies of not more than 5 testimonials, must be sent in 
not later than the 18th of October. 

Three references should also be given, one of which should be from a lady. 

Further particulars and form of application can be obtained from H, W. 
BLENKINSOP, Clerk to the Governors, 1 New Street, Warwick. 


HE principal Daily Paper in India has a vacancy for a 
_LEADER WRITER. None but first-class men need apply.—Write, 
stating qualifications and salary expected, to 829, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 
Fleet Street, London. 
OLONEL WALKER wishes to recommend a GENTLE- 
MAN who is in need of employment at the present time. He hes 
come down in the world through no fault of his own, but through misfor- 
tanes for which he is not responsible. He isan able speaker and can furnish 
the highest testimonials as to his ability as estate agent, and is a good 
@rganizer. Colonel Walker could specially recommend him to any Member of 
Parliament or other gentleman who wishes to have his mpers sorted and put 
into a useful shape for reference,—Apply, N. T. CHRISTOPHERSEN, 19, 
r Hanover Street, Sheifiell. 








N R. EDGAR HORNE, M.P., of 5 Tilney Street, W., 
can strongly recommend an ARTIST who thoroughly understands the 
cleaning and restoring of old paintings, without fear of damage. If desired, the 
work can be executed at the owners’ residences without removal. 
Oh RCH CONGRESS, SOUTHAMPTON, 
SEPTEMBER 30rn, OCTOBER Isr, 2yp, Srp, 1913. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all meetings except to those arranced 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s, 6d, each. THE RAILWAY COMPANIES 
Will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a third for members furnished with a 
eertificate by the Secretary, available from September 27 to October 4 inclusive. 

COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER: 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed), RAILWAY FACILITIES, 
&ec.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Finance Committee, 6 St. Michael Street, South 
ampton; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; the Church House, 

n’s Yard, Westminster; and Mr. John Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.: to the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com 
mittee, St. Mark’s Vicarage, Southampton, OTHER MATTERS; to the 
eral Secretary, Canon Walter Smith, Wychbury, Winchester, 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secon Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers? 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses, Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Eutrye 
There isa Loan Fund. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 will be awarded to Graduate Studentg 
entering Cherwell Hall in October. Apply to the Principal, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATH, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge raining College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-90 o% 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year, 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, BREGENT’S PARK, -N.W, 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when the 
College will occupy the new buildings in Regent's Park. 
LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine 
Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the st 
SCIENCE subjects. 
There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. 
There is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ARP 


SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for competition ig 


June next, 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF CC 











WOMEN 


udy of 





OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
TRAINING IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORK. 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Come. 
mittees, and of Charity Organization Societies, 

Next Session commences Sth October. 

Boarding-House for Students. 


For full particulars apply to PRINCIPAL, 5 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh. 





—- 














NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
SuBJEcT, 

Siamese, Umbrian, 
Venetian Painting 
The Development of 
Literatures (Modern) 

Ancient Literature 


LECTURER. 


CENTRE. 
P. Gaskell 


University of London, 
8S. Kensington, 8.W. 
City Y.M.C.A., 186 
Aldersgate St., E.C. 
City of London College, 
White St., Moorfields 
Westminster Abbey 
Lectures in Historic 
London Buildings 
St, George's Hall, 
Hart St., Bloomsbury 
University of London, 
8S. Kensicgton, 8S.W. 
University of London, Training Course for 
S. Kensington, S.W. Lectures. Prof. J. Adams 
For further information as to date of beginning, time an recl for 
these and other courses of Lectures, apply to the Registrar, University Exteme 
sion Board, University of London, South Kensington, 58.W. 


and 
W. H. Hudson 
W. H. Hudson 


Allen Walker 


Westminster Abbey 
Allen Walker 


History and Architecture 
of London 

History of Classic 
Architecture 

The Art of Music Cc 


H. H. Hulbert and 


Allen Walker 


urtenay Gale 








Bivespseizs. OF LONDON, 
EXTENSION LECTURES AT THE MUSEUMS. 

Mr. 8. C. Kaines Smith, M.A. (Cantab.), will give a course of 24 Publie 
Lectures, illustrated by Lantern Slides, on “‘GREEK ART AND NATIONAL 
LIFE,” at the BRITISH MUSEUM (by permission of the Trustees), on 
Tuesdays, beginning September 30th, at 4.30 p.m. Alsoa course of 24 Public 
Lectures, illustrated by Lantern Slides, at the VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM (by permission of the Board of Education), on Thursdays, begi — 
October 2nd, at 3.30 p.m., on “‘THE NATURE OF BEAUTY,” with s i 
reference to the Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Renaissance Art in the 
Museum.—Particulars from the Hon, Sec., Miss CLAIRE GAUDET, 120 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 

TeVESBSeBizT.s...@ 7. 2023 2 0 Bs 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON ARCHITECTULE, 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A,, will give twenty-four Leetures on 
“ ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE” at the BRITISH MUSEUM on Thursdays, 
commencing October 2nd, at 4.50 p.1 Also a Course of twenty-four I 


. mn. 4 
“RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE” at the VICTURIA 








res 
AND 


on 






ALBERT MUSEUM on Mondays, commencing October 6th, at 5 p.m. 
These Lectures, illustrated by lantern slides, diagrams, photographs and 
models, will appeal to the general public and professional stuck rhe 
exhibits in the Museums will be expla 1 in the Class after each Lecture, 


—Full particulars from the Hon, Secretary, 10 Woburn Square, W.C, 


[NIVERSITY OF “BIRMINGHAM, 


SOCIAL STUDY DEPARTMENT, 


A COURSE OF TRAINING FOR PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE has 


been provided, including University Lectures, Visits of Obser and 
Practical Work under suitable guidance; fee for men, £9 8s,; for w D2, 
£9 23. 6d. For the Regul ns for the Social Study Diploma, apply to The 
SECRETARY, The University, Birmingham, 


{OURSES of LECTURES for HOME-TAUGHT GIRLS 
J over 14 years of age who can be acce nied by their Goveruesses, 
Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, y the lantern. I sh 
Literature. French and German Literature in French and Gern ent 
Events. European History.—Apply the Misses MANVILLE, Leinster House 





an, Curt 





School, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park, 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, and Mining), 

The Session 1913-1914 commences October Ist, 1913. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, ae a: obtained free, from 

. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRES TION for HOME STUDENTS ir Literature (Special Subjects for 1913-14, 
“Italian Art Studies in Costume and Old Miniatures”), Essay Class (Subject 
for 1913-14, “ Psychology”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, 
Science, &. The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of 
Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, 
who work in direct communication with their Students, Preparation for Exami- 
nations. Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


i eae PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 








WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


RAINING FOR HEALTH VISITORS commencing 

this month, Special training for Social workers and otbers.—Particulars 

as to fees for the six months’ course can be obtained from the Lady Almoner, 
St. Thomas's Hospital. Certificates of merit will be granted, 


l. ANNE’S NURSERY COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
—Applications for admission now being considered for October term, Six 
months’ course, £1 ls. per week. Posts found.,—Apply, SECRETARY. 











about the middle of October. The subjects in both classes will be 
some of the greater of Shakspere’s plays. Miss Drewry will gladly form other 
classes aud read with private pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S Classes will be resumed 


E LOCUTION.—Careful Individual Tuition in all branches 
“4 for Pulpit, Stage, Platform, Public Recitals, &c., by Mr. DOUGLAS 
STEVENS, A.L.A.M., 64, Haymarket, S.W. Tel., City 4,529. Terms on 
application. “Mr, Douglas Stevens is an elocutionist of marked ability and 
considerable range.’"—Morning Post. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


oS TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Honours Man, 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, large 





receives 3 or 4 pupils. 


» children whose parents are abroad.—For Proepectus apply to theSEC 


a 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAM 
’ 
M HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of ESTED, 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music and the 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the develo mentof c! 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work Ex > 
examination results. garden and field for games.—References batt 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril ©. B. Kindly 
.. C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, » How 
ame AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry. 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Weill ii and 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Stud ‘Cocke 
&c., taught, Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Som 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Cre: 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training Cos! 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began September 23rd, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid —— Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hock 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beauti climate; great advantages for trie’ 
i raining? Shee 

















French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIP. 


Le, 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin), French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily ; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs, Wordsworth’s, Highest successes in examinations, Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


JT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM an on Wednesday, September 2ith. 

pod pemneenis apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOI Telephone 
Grayshott. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situs. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
y rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ARY 











at the School, Telephone: 281 Liscard. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES— 


Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 








grounds. University Examinations, French, German, Home life; effi 


supervision. 


CoS. BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 





Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom- 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 
of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted 
to the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Colleze).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Bink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &, 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914, 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thcrough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


fMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Miss 

LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second Mistress, St. Felix 
School,Southwold), and Miss L.M.CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 


| betaine CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 




















Head- Mistress, 





Qt. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD., 
LK POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education cn modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, dc. Head-Mistress—Migs 
WORSE OLD (formerly Assistant-Mistrees at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually 


Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


pupor 2. =. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


6 ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Priucipal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Clase. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23—December 19, alf Term, November 5. 














T EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.—Miss 

_ E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Loudon (assisted by expert staff) prepares 

ll University examinations. Special terms for serious examiuation- 

date Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 

‘ Perfect sauitation.—Prospectus and fullest details om application to 
aluve aduress, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,,M.P, Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘lhe Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
—— ducated Women are trained as Ecieutifie ‘leachers of Physied 
ducation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETABY, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
gre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massa e, Anatomy, Php 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


oe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Treparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Term began Sept. 18th. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.4, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatios 

on modern lines, £pecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils —— for advanced Examinations and for the Universities i 
pn a al ealthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c, 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSING'ION, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform» 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 











UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theorctical 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1£09, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principek 

LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates, Seo Froapestas. 

S T A M M E R I N S.« 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years suffering, sent post free on application to the 

author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,” W 

Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE, 
Head-Master—C, REDDIE, B.Se., Ph.D. 
PIONEER SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who cas 
afford to have the best for their Loys’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approv 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 

Music is one of the features of the School work. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the coat of education. 

‘The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting ranze, 
chenical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; tine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation, 

Pareuts interested in progressive education should write fora Prospectus 








fation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Eculevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly 8/. Seine 


THE 


BrussEOY E SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


September 27, 1913.] 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount ¢ Yobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ann ually in JUNE, 
__For Prose Pro “me 18 A} pply HE AD MA \STE R, The Set } ool House, a “= 


—MS CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
H. MOORED IN THE MERSEY, 


pri mari ly to cire a sonnd GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
sirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
ourse of Training on the “‘CONWAY” counts 
lass lines, 





Designed P 
N to Boys de 
TRINE § SERVIK °E. The C€ ; } 
gs one yes r’s sea service, and cadets can be passed direct into first-c 
NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
Tr DARTMOUTH, 
12 SUCCESSES IN 1912, 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shorea, 
Fee, <25 per Term. 
rospectus apply to Commender H, W. BROADBENT, R.D., BR.N.R., 
s, Conway, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
TOYAL NAVY.—DIRECT ENTRY OF CADETS from 
the Put F ull text of the Regulations on om ation to 
JAMES GIEVE (Giere, Matthews & Seagrove, Ltd.), 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
1) Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
1 





ice Sx hools. 








President—1 HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
, Inte Assistant-Masterat Rugby School, Special Armyand 

al Drill compulsory tor the whole School, Cadet 
ets and fives-courte, swimming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 


ers at Schol arships i in March, 
GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne 


LLIAMS, M.A 
Engineering Classe s. Phys 
Corps, New buildings, racg 
tiors for Sons of Officers and Clers 








School, Public Schools and Navy. Premises recently 
extended, Junior Department for boys ¢ {7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A., Head-Muster. : 
TLKLEY GRAMMAR YORKSHIRE. 
Scholarships. Extensive Play- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leavix 
Swim ¢ Rath. Term ey on THURSDAY, September 


18th, 1913. Head Mast ter—C, W. ATKI NSON, M.A, Cantab, 
T\OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made te the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pg 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College ( lose, Dover. 
ELLY COLL EGE, 
Army Council. Magn 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to ° years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
ead-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A Oxon, a 
fsWwieo x sv nk @ ©@ 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 


Scholarship Examination in November, 
_Iustrated Prospectus, apply, Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. _ 


YCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Hcme life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

teys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 5s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, Al AN McDOUGALL, ‘The Colony, Alder! ey Edge. 


BE RKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 

H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Feientific and Medic al L ife, Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy, ‘Ihe School is organized in oe De partments : Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 104 to 13,and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate he uses, teaching, life ar = games.—Apply HE AD- MAS' i k R. 


ASR ULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


€C TOOL 





Fields 


TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 


ficent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

















Trained on Farm of 1,(CO acres for Sem fe or C olonies, Blac ksmith’s work, 
Open-air life for delicate boys, 


rpentry, Ii idi ng, and Shooting taught. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials yost free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansi ons, London, Ww C. Estab. 1905, 
SS? AMMERING.—Mr. HERBERT DIXON receives s the 
SONS of GENTLEMEN for the cure of Impediments.—For particulars 
and Tes tim nials apply, Hazel wood Re oad, Acock’s Green, _Worceste rshire. 


FOREIGN, 
RRAS (N. FRANCE).—College for Girls. General and 


di finishing education. Special advantages for French (Direct Method). 
Limited number of English, who follow the French courses. Spacious buildings, 
Grounds include 3 recreation grounds, park, and tennis court. Private bed- 
Tooms baths. Electricity. Hot-water it ating. Mug. DUMONT, Directrice, 


DOU LOGNE. SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
a pte situation. Practical training for any career. Official 

a - mas, S2gns,perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
college, 


Write for Tl!ustrated Prospectus, M, BARLET, 


(SHATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
Q) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR roys. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, P reyares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
Management as the above. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of ‘good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

cf interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., 
oy ses and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health, Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. tlighe strefs. Particularson appli 





par 11IS—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

receive a few cirls for Languages, Music, and Art, feveral French ladies 
he house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Exceptional Musical Training, Only French spoken. 
Tractical Coo »kery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 


resident in t 
Concerts ae Galleri es. 


under cl aperonage. Spacious | 


receive 1 or 2 pupils, 
attending lectures, Chaperon whenever necessary, 
to M. le PASTEUR STAPFER, 1 rue des Minimes, Blois; M, ARTHUR i 
WEST, 4 saoy Terrace, Highgate, London, N, 
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JARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of ¢ od 
h 


social position, who | ave every care and educational advantage Fr 


thoroi ighly taucht and always spoken. Music, art, and fenci ng - kesons, 
Lecturcs, concerts, and operas attended, and 
queutly. 
COCHRANE, Newton Ab oyne, NLR, 


laces ‘of interest visited fre- 
Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois, Particulars from Miss 





YARIS, 70 rue de la Tour (near Bois de Boulogne), 
Madame et Mademoiselle Métrot (professeur diplimé de Francais), can 

Lessons in French and Singing. Arrangement - 

Tennis. Bath. Reference 


A SSISTANT f Oh 
Messrs. GABBITAS, 


the teaching 
has been established 40 years, 


agency. 





ert near the Bois, Padmiuton, riding, and tennis, Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Slanche, Paris, Miss M ethene ly’ 8 present address, 46 Talbot Rd., Highgate, N. 
Escort to Paris, October Ist, 


} CAESAR CHALEEL, Teigumouth, 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
7 DUCATION. 


d Parents or Guardians desir ng accurate information relative to thd 


CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo ys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or rend fully-detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 


who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 


Advice is given free of charge. 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
THRING, and CO., 


°6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, 


Ww. 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
| MiSTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, andas GOVERNESSES in Priv ate 
Families. 


They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
fession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on app lication. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be « btained through the 





| | eee SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable tosupply 
information which parents vould find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 C tye 


GS uITABLE SCHOOLS, 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 
SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND kOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 





Messrs. J. & J. Paton wre able to place at their disposal. 
On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it - desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of p upi il, prospectuses and detailed infor mation to meet 


these special requirements will be sent FREE OF { i ARGE 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Te lephone 5053 Central, 


NCHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRAT IS to parents | 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schox 
versonally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, - 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poca (Cantab.), BROWNE Oxon.), and 
Hepspen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Tel ephone 1567 GERRARD. 


CICHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGL AND and 





ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools a rutors l 
every information — to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 


a JNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENUY, 
Established 1858. 


echool fees 
22 Regent» Street, W. 





Cc HOIC E of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis —Prospectn seg 

of English and Continental Schools and of AR MY, CIVIL — ViK E, 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (PREE OF CHARGE) on o 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGE NT 
(EST, 1835), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, Tel., 7¢ O21 Ger. 


mo INVAL IDs. — REGISTE R of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIEN TS—Town, Country, 
Eeaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states termes, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.Cy 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


Tigges CAREERS ASSOCIATION 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or ar ay for Girls leaving Schooi or College, 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Cer tral Bureau for the 
Bmployment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish &« ; 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 


_ Inclusive fees, Jan. 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Algeria. April: Beauty aud 
ArtinNorthern Italy. ItalianLakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, &c. 
Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, 5.W. 


{ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). (Five Days’ Steam 

/ from Southampton.) Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL 
SANTA CATALINA (English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) fa f 
sea. Golf, tennis, and croquet. Goodsea. Bathing in smooth water, THE 
CANARY ISLANDS CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C 


UGANO in the AUTUMN.—Ist CLASS HOTELS 
4 ONLY. With1 day TURIN, 2 days MILAN, visiting COMO, and 4 
days LUGANO ; return via ST. GOTHARD, LUCERNE, and PARIS, 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C, 


Gx PT AND THE HOLY LAND.—A Select Conducted 
‘ Party, January 22nd. Visiting Cairo, The Pyramids, Luxor, Thebes, 
tons yuan, Philae, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Tiberias, Damascus, Baalbec, First- 
class throughout, inclusive and moderate, Free Mlustrated Booklet from 








.—President, 
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SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
Borat Mai Routes, 


| i fcaisieteai 


CASTLE 


From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 

HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

gay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 

iture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 

Terms from 2} guineas a week. Delicate children between the ages of 7 and 12 
received for treatment and open-air education, Enthusiastic Testimonials. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private. House, 800 feet above 

sea, close to moor, with shady garden. Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, 

separate tables, private sitting-room if required. Season closes end of 

tober. Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, 
ington, 8S. Devon, Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.). 


AYING GUESTS.—Large Pleasant Country house. 

Tennis lawn to river. Billiards. Electric light. Boat fishing. Golf. 

cellent sketching. Specially suitable for reading or sketching parties, 
Private study or Studio available.—‘‘The Hall,’’ Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESORIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy oot promee return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


DVERTISER, who has had special training in First- 
class Typewriting and Secretarial Training School, will be glad of any 
writing work. Translations also undertaken. Moderate Terms. Neat- 
ness, accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, New Typewriting machine.— 
MISS FANNY SEAGER, Typewriting Office, 11 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., plays, and documents 

of all kinds neatly, promptly and accurately typed. 6d. PER 1,000 
ORDS. Duplicates, 2d. per 1,000. TRIAL ORDER F-PRICE.—R. G. 
CURTIS, 9 Mayhill Road, Blackheath, S.E, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


_— 


HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices offered for 

discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 

ilver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-known 

and most reliable firm. Established 1533. Reference, Capital and Counties 

Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 

value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition. 

6d. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver; 

5s.on gold; 10s, upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, S. CANN & Co, (Dept. 132), 69a Market 
Street, Manchester, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, tJ Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 


Raveaere NS FE 
‘he 

















and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A,, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 











OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinmton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household. 
Annibilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s, 3d., 4s, 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memoriat), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parrox: H.M. Tae Krxa. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer; Tue Earu vr Hanrowsy. Secretary: Govsrer H. Hamriton. 








Multiply your Income 
by 3. 
£125 x 3 = £375. 


Think what you could do if you had three times the 
income you have now. Think how you would enjoy 
life—the travels you would take, the books you would 
buy, the thousand and one things you could do that 
enlarge the mind and make life interesting to those of 
late middle age. 


A man or woman can do all these things by purchasing 
a Canada Life Annuity which multiplies your income 
from two to six fold, and in addition gives you 
unrivalled security. 


Write for our free Annuity Booklet. It is extremely 
simple to understand and you see at a glance what you 
get for your money, 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 


15 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 


(Free) 


To Furnish a Flat for £60; 

To Furnish a House for £10; 
To Furnish a House for £18; 
To Furnish a House for £20, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 
Special Catalogue, 
SPRIGGS & Co. ita., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


wm. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovtsipe Pace (when available), Fourteen Guixeas, 
£12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £4 
6 6 | Half Narrow Column 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £23 8 0 


ComPansies, 


Outside Page . £16 16 0| Inside Page £14148 9 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; and is.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds wilth of page, 15s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaB_e in ADYVANcE, 
Yearin ft 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &C, ..........cccccsesseeeee 112 6 


1 Wetuixeton Stnest, Stranp, Loxvoy. 


6 wecooe O Ld 
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| | IMPERIAL ¢ 
7" rs COLLEGE. 
Navy Mixture | Pcchcsennnattines issn 


SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S.W. 
VISITOR—H.M. THE KING, 

































































. ‘ H q h 
re cee = ae Pee Ba The courses of instruction in the College are intended 
tobacco p ne, perte 4 ayers Navy thoroughly to prepare Students for Industrial Careers in 
ixture Is made, which scientific knowledge is an essential, They are also 







des'gned to meet the needs of professional industrial men 
desiring more advanced training. 
ROVAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 
BIOLOGY 





Player’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 








wi a GexeraL Botany... . Prof, Fanuc, F.n.s, 
vintage wine. Plant Physiology and Path- 
Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and | The ‘hechn logy of Woods eam 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. and Fibres... : . Prof. Groom. 
Generat Zoo.oer ~ .. Prof. MacBripr, F.n.s, 
IN THREE STRENGTHS: Entomology .. .. ... Prof, Maxwet. Lernor. 
CHEMISTRY Prof, H. Brereron BaKE®, F.R.S 








® D. per ® D. CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY) Prof. Bowe, F.n.s. 
Mild Oz. Medium 4 (Fuel and Refractory Mate : Associate Prof, Dr, M. G, 
GEOLOGY (lucluding the Tech- tee 


5 D. per ology of Oi é of Ware, can 
White Label oz. MATHEMATICS “AND” we. , F.RS 


CHANICS ... ont -_ . Prof. Fonstta, F.R.S, 
PHYSICS .., aa ah . Prof, CALLENDAR, F.R.S, 
Prof, the Hon, KR, T, Srrvrt, F.2.s, 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
MINING on : . Prof. Frecuevitre. 
METALLURGY ..,, : «. Emeritus Prof, GOWLAND, F.R.S, 
Prof, CARPENTER. 
CITY AND GUILDS (ENCINEERING) COLLEGE. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING AND MOTIVE POWER Prof. Darry, F.R. 8, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING Prof. S. M. Dix« 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Prof, Marucr, P.R.3. 
































































Full Prospectus can be obtained free from the Secretary. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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Replicas. 


JACOBEAN’ FURNITURE MADE IN 
ENGLISH OAK AND BEAUTIFULLY 
FINISHED IN OLD TONES. 
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* PEPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE* 
just published by Story & Triggs, may be had 
free on application. 
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STORY & TRIGGS, LTD. 
152-156 Qn. Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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Quite an extraordinary number of men who honestly believed they could never ibe fitted from stock, men who always used to 


have their boots made 1 O measure, are now wearing Lotus. Many feet which are considered abnormal can be fitted with Lotus 
quite as successfully as ‘if the boots were made to measure, The only feet that cannot be fitted are the really abnormal, 








_ _ Supplied by the best shops in every district—over seven hundred ageats 
in London and the Provinces. Once fitted with Lo tus, always fitted, 


Letters: Lotus Shoe Makers. Stafford 
=.2 ‘ . > ° ——S =) 


Telephone No, 6989 London Wail. 
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“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL 


By the Jury of the International Medical Congress, 
LONDON, AUGUST, 1913. 
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“NERVES AND THE NERVOUS.” 


PRACTICAL HEALTH TALKS BY A PHYSICIAN. 








o suffer from “nerves”—a term which covers a 
s—should find comfort and practical assist- 
called “Nerves and the Nervous,” which is 
technical language for the instruction of the 


All wh 
multitude of ill 
ance in a book 
written in non- 


lay-reader. 
"Se cnther is Dr. Edwin Ash, who is well known as an 


authoritative writer on medical subjects. . 

“Persons whose nervous systems are weakened," he says, 
“are frequently quick and intelligent beyond their fellows, 
entering into whatever they take up with the utmost seal, but 
tiring quickly before they have gone very far with it. 

Common Siens or DisorDERED NERVES. 

A continued feeling of tiredness is, in fact, one of the 
commonest symptoms of nerve weakness. “Those who are 
fit and well,” says the writer, “find it difficult to imagine the 
condition of a person who is never able to feel fresh, but is 
continually weighed down by that terrible feeling of slackness 
which betokens that his nerve energy is at a low ebb.” 

This lassitude is frequently accompanied by a peculiar kind 
of headache, great depression, a feeling of “ unworthiness,” 
and various unreasonable fears, technically known as 
“phobias,” prominent among which are the fear of financial 
disaster and the fear of insanity. 

“Hundreds of nervous people,” says the author, “are con- 
tinually taking strong so-called nerve tonics without deriving 
any permanent benefit from them. Thus, after persevering 
with such medicines, they begin to think that their case is 
hopeless, and that they wil! never recover their health, energy, 
and lost tranquillity of life.” 

Among the measures recommended are electricity, massage, 
and psychotherapy—that is, mental treatment by means of 
“suggestion,” &c. 

But, as the author points out, the first stage in all such 
methods must be “a course of nutritive treatment directed to 
building up the weakened body, improving the blood, and 
restoring the debilitated nerve-centres.” 

THE First Step. 

The difficulty has hitherto been to devise a “course of 
nutritive treatment” which should fulfil these conditions. 
Within the past few years, however, the resources of modern 
chemistry have been invoked with triumphant success. We 
have now a preparation in powder form which has completely 
revolutionized the nutritive treatment of nervous diseases, 
This preparation is known as Sanatogen, and it is now 
invariably prescribed for all cases of nerve weakness because 
experience has shown that it may be relied on, in Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s words, for “feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the overworked body and mind.” 

In Sanatogen it has been found possible for the first time 
to combine with pure proteid material a principal ingredient 
of the nerve-cells themselves. The result is that, by the 
regular use of Sanatogen, nerve energy is actually restored in 
a normal physiological manner. At the same time, Sanatogen 
also improves the patient’s general strength by nourishing the 
blood plasma and muscular tissue. 

No matter what his experience may have been with 
“tonics,” the most debilitated nerve patient, we are assured, 
may take Sanatogen with the certainty of gaining real benefit, 

and with no risk of untoward effects. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MrepicaL ConaReEss. 

No preparation has ever been so highly honoured by the 
medical profession as Sanatogen. More than eighteen 
thousand practising physicians have given signed testimony 
to the value of the preparation, and amongst them are many 
of the greatest specialists in Europe. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Sanatogen was the only nutrient selected to 
receive the Grand Prix—the highest possible award—at the 
International Medical Congress, which was held in London 
last August, and which undoubtedly embodied the highest 
medical and scientific opinion in the world. 

Anyone desiring further information about Sanatogen 
should write to A. Wulfing & Co,, 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., who will, if this paper is mentioned, send an interesting 
Book on the subject and also a Trial Supply of Sanatogen 
without any charge. 








CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 


HIS LIFE, HISTORY AND GENIUS. 


By Constantin Photiddes 

Translated from the French by Arruur Paice. (6s. net) 

“Quite apart from any intrinsic merit of M. Photiades’ volume, a French 

appreciation of Meredith has special claims on our interest. M. Photiades 

ows himself gifted with a true sympathy and insight into the poet's mind, 
and a very genuine power of expression. It is to be hoped that this interestin 

work will serve to win many foreign admirers for one of the most powerful and 

fascinating personalities in English literature.”—The Spectator. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s New Book. 
TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKE« 
SPEARE 


Author of “On Ten Plays of Shakespeare.” (7s. 6d. net) 

“ Dr. Stopford Brooke is the ‘ ideal tator ’ of the Shak arian drama. 
. +. As he sits at the play his whole nature is thoroughly alert ; intelligence, 
imagination, and emotion unite to receive the full impression of each scene and 
character ; and then his own impressive ch conveys the impression to his 
readers without loss. Other critics seems to give us studies more or less acute, 
and reflections more or less to the point; Dr. Stopford Brooke seems to have 
access by some happy intuition to the very spirit of the drama. As he is equally 
sensitive to comedy and traged - » The words one finds oneself using of Dr. 
Sevtens Brooke's gift of appreciation are such as ‘intuition’ and ‘insight,’”— 

e ivmes. 


SIDELIGHTS (7s. 6a. net) Lady Biennerhassett 


“ Very interesting . . . admirably translated into English by Mrs. Gilcher. 
- » » No one could be more fitted to cope with the task. Tole Blennerhassett’s 

revious contributions to literature, her encyclopedic knowledge of historical 
Facts, and her thorough grasp of the main political, religious, and economic 
considerations which moved the hearts ond taftnenced the actions of men 
during the revolutionary convulsion give her a claim, which none will dare to 
dispute, to speak with authority on this subject.""—The Spectator. 


NEW LETTERS OF AN 
MAN By the Author of “EUROPEAN YEARS,” &. 


HERMANN JACKSON WARNER 
Edited by G..E. WOODBEERY. (7s. 6d. net.) 


“These delightful letters... the correspondence printed in this most 
entertaining volume is never lacking in vivacity, character, and insight .. . 
like all g letters, Mr. Warner's confidences overflowed with individuality, 
and their pepeent eatins and predilections are among the most persuasive 
of their traits. Will make friends wherever the art of correspondence is 
valued.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


By W. K. McClure 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. (10s. 6d. net) 

“ Mr. McClure’s book probably contains the truest estimate of the work and 
conduct of the Italian Army in Libya that has been published in English. The 
author has written at his leisure, after verifying and amplifying from numerous 
sources what he saw with his own eyes.”~-The Spectator. 

“It is undoubtedly the most level-headed and critical account of the Italo- 


Turkish War.”—The Westminster Garette. ibe 
BRITISH COLUMBIA IN’ THE 
By J. B. Thornhill, F.R.G.S. 


MAKING, 1913. (is. net) 
Ex. Crown 8vo. 


With 5 Maps and 12 Illustrations. 
Essentially a book of the present yom and has been compiled with an eye 
to the future. It is especially a book for the intending settler in or emigrant 
to British Columbia, whether the traveller sasa —— or as a manual 
worker. There is no branch of British Columbian industry with which the 
author does not deal, and as he writes from personal knowledge and observation 
a perusal of his pages should be alike interesting and beneficial. A great deal 
of information as to the prevalent conditions in the province is given."’"—The 


Standard. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 

Published Yesterday; a Novel by JOHN TREVENA, 
Author of “Furze the Cruel,” “ Sleeping Waters,” &c., 
entitled NO PLACE LIKE HOME, Also a Novel 
by the Author of “ The House of a Thousand Candles,” &e., 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, entitled 

OTHERWISE PHYLLIS, 


Read CYNTHIA STOCKLEY’S 
New Novel 


THE DREAM SHIP 
Author of “The Claw,” “Poppy,” de. 
THE PENALTY By Gouverneur Morris 


“*The Penalty,’ indeed, is a rattling good story.”"— I he Bystander, 
“ The book is written with freshness and humour,”’— Everyman, 


VANISHING POINTS By Alice Brown 
Author of “The Secret of the Clan,” “ Rose Macleod,” &c, 
ad er ay to read.”"—The Pall Mall Gazette, 
“A 


istinct success.’’— Everyman, : 
“Both method and style are excellent.” —The New Statesman, 


THE POT OF BASIL Bernard Capes 












































A WILFUL WIDOW Edith Moore 
DRUMS HOUSE (A fine novel) Ida Wild 


iTY THE POOR BLIND (2nd Impression) 
” By the Author of ** The Corner of Harley Street . 
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The Times Book Club 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


Subscribers are not tied down to any par- 
ticular day on which to make their exchanges. 


Books need not be returned until a fresh 
supply is received. Thus while one set of 
books is being read, another is on the way. 


Books are delivered in London and the 
Suburbs every week-day. 


The Times Book Club is therefore offering 
A LIBRARY SERVICE 
FAR SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 


Full particulars, rates of subscription, &., 
will be sent on application. 


THE SPECTATOR. 27, 1913, 
THE ARMY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1913.—CONTENTs: 


Tur iw ag o tHe New Zeatanp Citizen Arwy, 
ey, 
Tue Disciptive or tue Crt1zen Sorprers. Lectures Detiy 
Apricas Starr Orricers. By Major J. J. Collyer. SEED 20 Gouny 
oe Miitant Acapemr. By Brig.-Gen. A. E. A. Holland, M.V.0 
ta 


[Septemter 





By Major-Gen, ry J. 


Tue Tourer Years Law rm France, 

Tas German Armr Law or 1913. 
Orricers’ Retirep Par. By J. G. Ashley. 
Tue Recrvitine Propiem. 


Tue Crvit Emrtorment or Ex-Sotprers. By G. Fahey. 
Tue Horse Mopitization or THE Forces, By Lieut,-Col. G. F, MacMuna, 


Tue ENGINerrs or tae Exprpitionary Force. By Lieut.-Col. R 


Boys, D.S.O. 
Sqvaprow Trarnine ty Inpta. Major D’A. Legard. 
ENGINEERS ON Lines or Communicatioy ™ 


H. ¥, 


Tus Geyerat Duties oF ay 
a Crvitizep Country. By Lieut.-Col. G. H. Harrison, 

Notes on Arrsures, Part I. By Capt. C. M. Waterlow. Part II. By Lieut, 
J Fletcher. 

Tue Provision or Moror Ventctes Requirep on Mopturzatiow py THE 
Cuter Mititarr Nations of THE Wortp. By Capt. A. E. Davidson, 

Some Notes ow Ramwar Marrers. By Major J. A. Longridge, 

Tue Duties or aw Emparkation Starr Orricer ix Peace, By Col. A, B 
Hamilton. 

Nores ow toe Oversea Exrepirions oF tae Irattan Forces pvaine THE 
Tvrco-Itatiaw Campaton, 1911-12, By Capt. C. J. C. Grant, 

4 With Ap fgcndionn, Maps, Diagrams, Photographs, Summaries of 
and Reviews of Recent Publications. 
Published for His Majesty's wot! Office 

Fetter Lane, E.C.; or H.M. STATIONERY 

Edinburgh; or E. PONSONBY, Ltd., Dublin. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Write for Catalogue of our GREAT ANNUAL SALE of Books 
at reductions of 33 to 80 °/o from published prices. 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. : Recent Eventa, 





! WYMAN and SONS, Ltd, 
FFICE (Scottish Branch), 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 


Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.c. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai ang 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universa!l Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

—e + been 


b 8. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents o- 25 0 © | Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents a & : 0 | Associates, with Literature 
embers 1 0 and Journal os 
The Subscription of ‘Ladies and AS of the Territorial Force tset ane 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
OCTOBER. 
i How 1s Crvit War TO BE AVERTED ? 
Safest and most BSective Apertent By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 


for Regular Use. A Psrcnoxoatcat View or THE IRIsH Question, 


ane SS By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L., C.LE, 
M E D Oo Cc. Waar tHe WoREMEN THINK. By J. M. Kouned 
. M, Kennedy. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Tae SHorrest anp most Sancurnary Campaioy 
ow Recorp: Some OBSERVATIONS BY aN EnGuisa- 

Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 


MAN WITH THE GReexk ARMY. 
By Captain A. H. Tsarmaxs. 
of this wine will be found equal to OctoneER 14, 1066. 
wine usually sold at much higher 


By Harold F. Wyatt, 
Tue Meayine or Memory. 
rrices, 


Denis Diperor. By W. S. Lilly. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


By Francis Gribble. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Tae TREATMENT oF INEDRIATES. 
By Sir William Collins, M.D., F.RC.S. 
bottle. On comparison it ‘will be 
found very superior to wine 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE TERRITORIAL Force. 
By Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, 
usually sold at higher prices, 
spe appreciation this wine meets 


G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 
Toe Dancer 1 Ivypra, By H. Fielding-Hall. 

rom the constantly increas- 
ba see by of customers it pro- 


Some Recent Notapie Novets. 
cures us in London and the 


By Darrell Figzis. 

Houmovr. By Miss S. Macnaughtan. 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it = those 


Tue CoLLarss OF THE Carmotic Revivat. 
who like pure Bordeatfx wine. 


By the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 
= Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Ca 


President - 
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Messrs. 


Telephone: 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


INDIA, 





Per Dosen. 
Bots. ¢-Bote. } 


14/6 8/3 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, 
and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


IS DELIGHTFUL 


Mr Friexps amone tHe Home-Worsers oF 
Lonpon. By Miss Sydney K. Phelps. 
Tue Animats’ Sesvarien Armr. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Chariton. 
Ig rue Present Necuect or Pore meritep? 


and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000. 
Capital, £1,500,000. Rese: 
£1,500,000. Together 
icon Liability of Proprietors ......£3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 
BEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES arealso made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSI'IS are received for fixed periods om 

which may be ascertained on application, 


Paig-a ouP 





Tai idto any Railway Station, including Cases and fry 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal themin value, 4 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS | 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S8.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
f: om, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors should note that Tux 
LEaDENBALL Prees Lrp. cannot be responsible 
for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
Duplicate copies should be retained. 


STICKPHAST. 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 











By the Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray, 
Tue Bazan OUTLOOK AS SEEN FROM VIENNA. 
By Zneas O'Neill. 
CornRESPONDENCE : 
Sir Harry Johnston and Bournemouth. 


London: Sporrrswoope & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Tracker 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.--Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCL AY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


~ Subscriptions — only ~ received by Goupox 
AND Gortcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbene, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartiure anp CoMPaANy, 
Wellinc‘on, N.Z.; R. Spuecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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Tuesday, September 30th, will 
witness the publication of the 
October number of the National 
Review (Edited by L. J. Maxse), 


which no one interested in public 


affairs can afford to neglect. Every- 
one who would strike a blow in the 
Cause of Clean Government should 
secure a copy, read it, and pass it on. 


ORDER FORM. 


_Please send me the October number of the 
National Review, published at 23 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s, London, S.W. 


Nane 


Address eee ° 
: veeeaeens sseeesacanaceeeseees National Review, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James's, Lo 


ndon, S.W, 
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THE AUTUMN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TRAVELLING PALACES. Luxury in 
Passenger Steamships. By R. A. FLETCHER, 54 Illus. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

An absorbingly interesting volume in which the development of the modern 
passenger steamship is graphically described by one who has travelled 
extensively, and whose practical experience of conditions afloat has enabled 
him to write with first-hand knowledge. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE ORDER 
OF THE BATH. A Descriptive and Historical 


Account. By the Rev. JOCELYN PERKINS, M.A., Sacrist 
and Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey. 40 Illus. Demy 
8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 

An exceedingly valuable history of this great Order of Knighthood by an 
author who has had peculiar opportunities for obtaining access to documents 
relating to the proceedings of the Order, and for making accessible to the 
general reader information hitherto contained in portly volumes long since 
out of print. 


THE AMERICAN STATESMAN’S 
YEAR BOOK. An authoritative and compre- 


hensive work of reference, giving a review of every country 
in the world as it appears at the present time. Edited by 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN. Buckram binding. 1,152 pp. 
10s. 6d, net. 


“Both editor and publishers are to be warmly congratulated on the 
successful issue of this inclusive yet minute work of reference.’’—Globe, 


POLLYANNA,. The “GLAD” Book. By 


ELEANOR H. PORTER. 6s. 
** A veritable guide to gladness.”"— Bookman, 
“A really delightful book, in which all the people are drawn with a delicate 
and vivacious touch,’’—Lady, 


PIERROT IN TOWN. 


on the subject of Youth and Age. 





A Fantastic Comedy 
By HELEN ASHTON. 


s. 
A ciever novel showing exceptional skill in the analysis and portrayal of 
character. 


THE NEW MAN. 4 Portrait study of the latest 
type. By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “The Street of 
Adventure.” 3s. 6d. net. [Ready immediately. 

In this book Mr. Philip Gibbs, the well-known. novelist and journalist, 
presents an intimate. psychological study of a new type in English life. Not 

Sogmetie, it presents a tremendous moral, drawn from the new social phe- 

nomena of our time, which differentiate this generation from its predecessors. 


FEDERAL SYSTEMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE: their Origin, 


Nature and Development. By ARTHU 
POLEY, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ADELAIDE REGISTER says :—‘‘ A valuable addition to contemporary political 
literature. In each instance the history of the country concerned is traced 
for some years back, showing both its past and present connection with the 
United Kingdom, and demonstrating how the peculiar differences and indi- 
vidual characteristics of the various Constitutions are the inevitable evidence 
of varying local conditions and surrounding influences.’’ 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
AND ITS HIDDEN CAUSES. 


By the late EMILE OLLIVIER. ‘Translated with Intro- 
duction and Notes by G. Burnuam Ives. Illustrated, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD : 
His Life, Times, and Fight for the Crown. 
By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA. (In Pitman’s “All Red” 


Series.) By the Hon. B. R. WISE, formerly Attorney-General 
of New South Wales. Second Edition, revised. 18 Illus. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [ Immediately, 


THE HISTORY OF BELGIUM 
(1815-1865). Waterloo to the Death of Leopold I. With 
Synopsis of Belgian History from Cesar to Waterloo. New 
Edition. By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, Author of 
“Belgium of the Belgians,” &. 21 Iilus. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET 
COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES. 


(Christmas Boxes, Gratuities, &c.), The Pre- 
vention of Corruption Act, 1906. By ALBERT 
CREW, of Gray’s Inn and the South Eastern Circuit, 
Barrister-at-Law ; Lee Prizeman of Gray’s Inn. With a 
Foreword by the Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Fry, G.C.B. 
(formerly Lord Justice of Appeal). Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
198 pp., 5s, net. 


ECONOMICS OF TELEGRAPHS 
AND TELEPHONES. 3, soun LeEEr, 


M.A., Traffic Manager, Post Office Telegraphs. Demy 8vo, 
2s. Gd. net. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S List, 


Popular Edition of Mr. Lecky’s Works, 
PRICE 2s. 6d. NET EACH VOLUME. 


History of England in the E 
Century. 7 Vols.—Vols. 1-4 Ready. ighteenth 
ctober. 


History of Ireland in the Eigh 
Century. 5 Vols.—Vols. 1 and 2 on Octobe eat 
4, 5 on November 1. . an 
Map of Life. 1 Vol—On November 15. 


Democracy and Liberty. 2 Vols. 
On November 15. 
The following volumes of Mr. Lecky’s Works are already published 
in the Popular Edition. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland : Flood—Grattan— 
O'Connell. 2 Vols. 5s. net. 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe. 2s. 6d. net. 
History of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne. 2s. 6d. net. ses 


The Making of the Australian Common. 
wealth (1889-1900). A Stage in the Growth 
of the Empire. By B. R. WISE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


5, 6, 7 in 


53. net. 


The Pilgrim from Chicago: being more 
Rambies with an American. By CHRISTIAy 
TEARLE, Author of “Rambles with an American,” { 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 





—. 


Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
(NEW VOLUMES.) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each volume. 
William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
A Dream of John Ball, and a King’s Lesson. [Ready 
A Tale of the House of the Wolfings, [On Monday nezi, 


The Roots of the Mountains. 2 Vols. (not sold separately). 

[On Monday nezt, 

*,* Other volumes of William Morris's Prose Romances are in the 
Press and will be published shortly. 








Jewish History and Literature under 


the Maccabees and Herod. By the Rev. B. I. 
ALFORD, M.A., late Vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, 
London. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Old Testament Legends: being Stories 
out of some of the less-known Apocryphal 
Books of the Old Testament. By M. BR. JAMES, 
Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. With ten 
Illustrations by H. J. Forp. Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Henry Bodley Bromby, Hon. Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral and Vicar of All Saints’, 
Clifton; sometime Dean of Hobart, Tas- 
mania. A Memoir. By the Rev. J.H. B. MACE, MA. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 











Modern Violin Technique; How to Acquire 
it, How to Teach it. By FRANK THISTLETON. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dirk : a South African. A Story. By ANN: 
BELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London,E.¢. 














OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 
Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, 21s. ; Hamer- 

ion, Etching and Etchers, 1876, £2 10s.; J. M. Synge’s Works, 4 vols., 1910, 
22 -15s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; Smith's Old York- 
shire, 9 vols., £210s,; Wyther’s Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615, rare, £5 5s. ; Punch, 
vols. 1 to 100 in 25 vols., half-morocco, £8 8s.; Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and 
Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20; Lydekker’s Animal Portraiture, £3 15s. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you wanta book 
and have failed to find it elszewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vola.; Alice in Wonderland, 136 

or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols. ; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1354; 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
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ASK for Hall Caine’s|_ 


Wonderful Novel 


5th Impression now in the Press. 


THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME, 


140,000 Copies sold since August Ist | 


WHAT ENGLAND SAYS: 


“Deeply interesting as a story—perhaps one of the best 
stories that Mr. Hall Caine has given us—the book will 
make a further a 





of modern social and religious life."—Daily Telegraph, 





WHAT AMERICA SAYS: 


“Hall Caine’s new novel is one of the strongest pieces 





of modern fiction . . . one of the strongest arguments ever | 


written against the loveless marriage, and that is the whole 
purport of the book.” —Pkiladelphia Inquirer. 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 





THE 


Pow See dain 


Lirz Arter Deatu. IIT. By Mai e Macterlinck, 
Uustes axp THE Autumn CaMpPaiG iy “ Curio.” 

Ispia’s Perit From Prorec Will um Lee-Warner, 
Lorp Kircuenen’s Eerrr. . 








Dow Quixorr axnp Hamer 3 i¢ e Brande s. 
Mr Revations wirn Darwin. By Hen: i iF abre. 
Tus Crisis In Mexico. By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S, 


Lazour Excuances in ENGLAND. By ‘i. W. J. Stone. 
Br.6arta axp RovManta, By Captain C. Battine, 
Tus Evotvtion oF THE Enciisn Laxp System. II. By J. A. Marriott. 


Taz Laxp ProsLeM AnD THE Nexr Gexrrat Exection. By A Liberal 
i t. 








worTHy AS Dramatisr. Ry P. P. Howe. 
DescaRTEs AND THE Princesses. By Francis Gribble 
Natiovat Inscraxce anp Lazovn Unrest. A Repvy. By L. G. Chiozza 
Money, M.P. 
Vate aTgur Ave. By Margaret L, Woods, 
Tue (Locks. By H.S. Walpole. 
Conestixe. II, By Walter Lennard, 
CorkEsPronDENcE, 
Ten idon: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lirtep. 
EE — _— — = — —ooCcCeEeeEEESS —————_—_=__ 
OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from previons 
catalocues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (S.), 97 Sunde rand 3 Rd., Forest Hill, S.E, 
—_————— — ee — = 
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| WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., Ltd, 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net, 
A pe - iv up-to-date Life of Father Stanton, written with an 
intimate personal knowledge. 
Uniform wit! . the Author's “ Life of Father Dollfng,” now in its 
dth Edition, 





THE TWO LATEST WORKS 
| By the Rt. Hon, and Rt. Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 


| BISHOP OF LONDON. 
‘THE GOSPEL OF THE MIRACULOUS 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. Paper, 1g, net 


| THE AT eenes thie ye OF GOODNESS 
th, 2s. Gd. net. [2nd Edition, 

of Iondon’s Books will be forwarded on 
application, 


|THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


FATHER STANTON 
| 
| 
| 


| 4 List of the Bish 





By the Rev. VERNON STALEY, Rector of Ickford, Hon, 
Canon of Inverness. Cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 
Gilbert Sheldon was Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Bishop of ° 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Chancellor ot the University of Oxford, and 
one of the most prominent Churchmen of the period of the Restorat 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ne 








“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is g! ad to allow 
himself the ple ast of unstin ed praise. Such an impulse is stré y rous 
by this exquisite ! Y n size — small in peice, yet ¢ extra- 
ordinary worth, Tt is in dle« d pure gold, good all thx ough.” 


| 

| —Manchester Guardian, 
“It is of valne fo r the admirable spirit in which it is written. He is a 

| member of the Society of Friends, It is manife he has given a c< leraLle 

idy of Church History. rch Time 





amount of time to the 





A Most Important Work. 3rd Edition, 
MARRIAGE AND THE SEX 
PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in Ethics and 
Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, Sg, net. 
“The most satisfactory book on this question.”"—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“ For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend Dr, 
Foerster’s book. ... We cannot praise the whole treatment too hig ‘ 
; Ti 


—( 
Over 40,020 copies of this work have been sold in Germany. 


PLAIN WORDS TO MOTHERS 
OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR SPEAKERS. 

By the Hon. LADY ACLAND. Cloth, 7s, net. 

Ipful. It contains a < aensed acne me of spiritual instruction in 
with the Church’s sensons, together with advice as to tie moral 
and physical training of the young. Thoroughly practical and soun 


= s Times, 















|'A WHITE PASSION 
By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


A novel dealing with Prairie Life in the North-West and its dif 


‘THE NEW GUV’NOR 
| By JOHN BARNETT. 6s. 


A Public School tale. A splendid story, the scene of which 
can easily be identified. Mr. John Barnett is the author of 
several well-known novels. This is the new volume in The 
Fathers and Sons Library. 


‘MARTIN HYDE 


| By JOHN MASEFIELD. 6s. 
Another addition to The Fathers and Sons Libra 


‘SEAMANSHIP FOR SCOUTS 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. Paper, Gd. net. Cloth, 











1s. net. 
A volume written from actnal experience by one of the firs t 
founders of the Sea Scout Movement. The volume is exes aly 


cheap, thoroughly complete and fully illustrated, and she a i be 


| pe ‘Text Book for the Sea Scout. 
| pendent WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & c0., LTD., 3 and 4, 
Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ; and 44, Victoria St., S.W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 
CECIL RHODES: 


The Man and His Work. B 
fidential Secretaries, GOR 
12s, net. 


one of his Con- 
ON LE SUEUR. 
Iliustrated. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL. 


By H. P. HOLT. With an Introduction by 
the late General Sir George Dartnell, K.C.B. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


With Maps. tos. 6d, net. New Volumes in The 
Times Series. 


The most comprehensive and most authoritative work on the 
real Ireland that has appeared fur many years. It contains a full 
account of the condition of the Country at the present day, with- 
out any reference to politics and free from all partisan bias. 


THE LORD GHANCELLOR’S 


ADDRESS delivered at Montreal. HIGHER 
NATIONALITY : By LORD HALDANE. Is. net. 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 
EARLY CHURCH. Showing the Influence of 


Roman Law on St. Paul’s Teaching and Phrase- 
ology, and on the Development of the Church, 
By the REV. W., STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D. 
5s. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
IS ULSTER RIGHT ? 


A statement of the reasons—Historical, Political, 
and Financial—Why Ulster is justified in oppos- 
ing Home Rule. By ANIRISHMAN. 3s. 6d. net, 


THE OCCUPYING OWNERSHIP 


OF LAND: An analysis of the position of the 
Tenant Farmer and some suggestions on the 
creation of the Peasant Owner. By BEVIL 
TOLLEMACHE, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY. Edited with 
- Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart., 
Ss. net, 


NATURE AND ORIGIN OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc, Wilustrated, 
16s. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE AND PER- 


SONALITY. An examination of the Mechanistic 
Theory of Life and Mind. By J. S. HALDANE, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 


OF ARTS. sy Sir HENRY TRUEMAN 
WOOD. With Illustrations. I5s. net, 

This work is no mere record of the growth and progress of an 
Institution, it is a genuine contribution to the industrial and 
economic history of the country during the last century and a 
half. 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B., LL.D., 
and EDWARD MANSON. Illustrated. ars. net, 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 





New Author Catalogue 


OF THE 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.w, 


Votume I. A—K, i-xii, 1395 pp. 4to, NOW READY, 


Subscription price for both volumes, 30s, 


The Price will be raised after 25th December, 1913, 


Volume II. will be published early in 1914, 





SUBJECT CATALOGUE, 1909, 


3is. 6d. 


“*It will be judged as a work having no rival.” 


Mr. Freperic Harrison in the Times Literary Supplement, 











A UNIONIST 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


BY A GROUP OF UNIONISTS. 


Gd. net. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


**Formulates one of the most compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing schemes of 
agricultural reform yet placed before the 
country. . ... They have the courage of 
their convictions, and their zeal in the 
cause of Social reform is a most hopeful 
sign of the times.”’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


*“We for our part welcome this display 
of emulous zeal in a subject so closely 
bound up with the national welfare, The 
problem of rural regeneration is so impor- 
tant that it ought to be treated from a 
national not a party point of view ; and 
we regard the contribution which these 
back-bench Tory Members have made to 
the common stock of ideas on land reform 
as being as useful as it is opportune.” 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., will be glad to send 


their LIST OF 
as issued, to readers 


H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 
THE PASSIONATE 
FRIENDS. 6s. 


Aruryzum.—‘‘ The character of Mary is the finest and most complex that 
Mr. Wells has ever cre ated, . As we lay down the book our thoughts turn 
ouce more to the sweet and noble figure of his her ine, unconscious martyr to 
a cause which has yet to come to the front of life before cumplete civilisation 
ia reached—the maki ng possible of freadship betweea man and woman— 


ee ‘bi 
Familu 








MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
New Novel 


BENDISH: A Study in Prodi-| 


gality. 6s. 


Tur Wortp.—"* Considered as a work of deliberate, delicate, highly finished 
ert, Mr. Maurice Hewlett has probably done nothing better than this ,his | 


latest book.” 


COLOUR BOOK. 


WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW 


> 
The Fairy Book. 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gosite. Crown 4to. 15s. net. (Oct. 7. 








FOLK LORE, 
Part VI. Just Published, 


The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic | 
and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlar; ged. 8vo, 
Part VI. The Scapegoat. io: net. 
*,* Previously published :—Part I. The Magie Art and 


the Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. Second Impression. 
20s. net. Part II. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. 
One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part III. The Dying 
God. One Vol. Second Impression. 10s. net. Part 1V. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One Vol. Second Edition. 10s. net. Part V. 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. ‘Two Vols. 20s. net. 


Just Published. 


RP 
ace 


nd Edition, sed and Enlarged, 
° 

Psyche s Task. a Discourse concerning 

the Influence of Superstition on the Growth 

of on pape rants Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

to which is added “The Scope of Social Anthropolo; By 


yy.” 
J. G. FRAZER, DCL, LL.D. &c. 8vo. 5s. net. — 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. I. Just Published, 


Encyclopedia of the Philo-| 


sophical Sciences. Edited by WILHELM 
WINDELBAND and ARNOLD RUGE. English Edition 
under Editorship of SIR HENRY JONES. 8vo. 


the 


1. Logie. By Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
osiah Kes e, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Crocé, Federigo ) Enriques 
and Nick laj Li sskij. YTianslated by B. Ethel ‘Meyer. 7s. 6d, net. 








Science Monographs. New Vol. 


Researches in Magneto-Optics. 


With special reference to the Magnetic Resolution of 
Spectrum Lines. By P. ZEEMAN, Sc.D. Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Llustrated, Svo. 6s. net. 


The best popular Fairy Stories, | 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 
interested 


in Current Literature. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


‘Songs from Books. RUDYARD 





f 


By 


} KIPLING. Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pocket Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp 
Leather, 5s. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies), 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 3, 





TRAVEL, HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK, 


With the Russian Pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of 


“A Tramp’s Sketches.” With 38 IHlustiations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
| THe Datry Mar.—‘t This book will add greatly to his already great reput: 
} tion. Itisa pleasure to praise such work. Here he has given us an extra- 
| ordinarily beautiful and interesting account of an extraordinarily inter 
| achievement. ‘a 


J. J. HWISSEY’S NEW BOOK, 


A Leisurely Tour in England, 
By J. J. HISSEY, Author of “ The Charm of the Road,” &e. 
With 34 Mlustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, 
anda Map. Svo, 10s. net. 

Volume IV. Just Published. 


‘Lollardy and the Reformation 


College. Crown Svo. 2s, net. [English Men of Letters, 
7 


in England. An Historical Survey. Py 
the late JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. IV. 
} Edited by WILL I AM HUNT, M.A.,, D.Litt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
| *,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and II, 21s. net. Vol. IIL, 
103. "Gd. net, 
i'Jane Austen. By F. WARRE CORNISH, lato 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Vice-Provost ot Eton 
| 


Uct. 


The Life of Robert Tcombs. 





Notes by the Author. Edited with Memoir by HALLAM, 


By U. B. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., Professor of American History 
| in the Univers ity of Michigan. With portrait. Extra crown 
| 8vo. &s. Gd. net. 

} _ —_—_— 

POETRY. 
TENNYSON. 

‘The Works of Tennyson. with 
| 

| LORD ee With Portrait. Extra Crown Svo, 
J 10s. Gd. ne [Oct. 14, 
| The al 6 ature of this work is that the reader will get, for the first time 
} in a sing le volume, not only a complete ediiion of Tennysen's works, but also a 
} specially re} wed Mem r written for this ixsue, as cll as the valuable 
|* uthor’s notes, which have only hitherto appeared in the Eversiey edition. 


The 


Collected Poems. 


| Divine Vision and other Poems.” 


By A. E., Author of “ 
Crown Svo. 6s. net. 
poems collected from ‘“ Homeward,” 
Earth’s Breath” and “The Divine 
‘A. E.” has considered to be of 


This volume contai ins 

“ Songs b: yy the Way,” “ The 

| Vision,” ON plage 
equal ino: od. 


|The Shorter Poems of Frederick 


Tennyson. Edited, with an by 
CHARLES TENNYSON. With Portrait. ds, net, 


‘Tristram and Isoult. 


verses as ‘ 





Introduction, 
Cr. Svo. 


By MARTHA KIN- 
[ Oct. 


+ 
fe 





ROSS. Crown Svo. 3s. nef. 

| <A poetic drama, arranged in three parts. 
| 

ECONOMICS. 


utlines of Railway Economics, 
By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A., Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo. net. 

, Mr. Knoop has approached railway problems fro: 

| point of an economist, and has sought to shov ¥ how 

principles which underlie business and industry in 

to railways in particular, 


LTD., LONDON. 


5s. 
n the stand- 
the economic 
general appy 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue orAnnouncement List post free to any A Pplicant 





THE WAY OF AMBITION. 


Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Brilliant Stu@y of London and North Africa, 
= “One of the sincerest, most direct. and most poignant stories he has ever 
written. It is real, earnest, vivid; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in 
labour with a problem.”’—Daily Telegraph. : 

“The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything which 
Mr. Hichens has ever given us.”’"—Liverpool Post. 

“ With itsdarge suggestiveness, its varied and clever characterization and 
excellent dialogue, it is a novel of peculiar charm and well worthy of its 
author's high renown.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A sound and picturesque piece of work, and there is no getting away from 
its intense, its white-hot interest.’’—Outlook, 


THE REGENT. by Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition. 

The famous “ Card” is re-introduced and his adventures described in Mr. 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. P 

“We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett’s books is likely to give more 
unmitigated amusement than “‘ The Regent ”—a book full of good humour and 
high spirits. The story abounds in diverting incident and incisive characteri- 
sation.’’—Spectator. ; 

“Mr. Bennettis in the lightest of moods—the mood of pure high spirits and 
burlesque.’’—Daily Telegraph. 2 

** We have found the book as fresh and engrossing as if we had not previously 
met the ‘ Card,’”’—Morning Post. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. 


Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A magnificently dramatic Story of England and South Africa. 

** It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year. . . - 
Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, and of the 
diplomatic events which led up to it.”—Liverpool Post. Q 

“A drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity 
which lie behind his pen.”—Daily Graphic, E x 

“ There is a thoroughness about the author's survey, a unity of impression, 
asense of responsibility as well as of proportion, evident in his handling of 
even the smallest details of his design, which lift his book farabove the common 
ruck of fiction.””—Sunday Times, 

“The author has never limned a more complex feminine character than that 
2 Jasmine, and round her circle acrowd of unforgettable creatious.’’—Glasgow 

ews, 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. by Mar- 
jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 

The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to 
the Great Protector’s death is here told. 

“The breadth, dignity, and even grandeur of her picture is worthy of the 
great relentless drama which it represents, and in the telling Miss Bowen 
proves herself not only a novelist of distinction, but also a historian of 
peculiarly acute and discriminating ability.’’—Dundeo Advertiser. 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oliver Onions, Author 
of “Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is 
lived by women. 
“An admirable and entertaining study of a certain phase of modern life.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A rippling comedy in which Mr. Onions’s wit plays delightfully.”’ 
—Yorkshire Observer, 
“Tt is a very clever and very delicate piece of pointed irony at the expense 
of the feminist movement. Mr. Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and 
literary powers never fail him in a novel which shows on every page all the 
gifts and graces of one of our most accomplished novelists.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
“ What we liked best in the book is the picture of the Glenerne boarding- 
house and its habitués, Mr, Wellcome, the commercial traveller, is superb.”’ 
—Evening Standard, 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 

“One more proof that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the art of 
thrilling.’ ’—Times, 

“A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer’s already 
world-wide reputation.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


THE MORNING’S WAR. by C. E. Montague, 
Author of “A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The love story of a young Anglo-Irish nan and woman—brilliantly written. 

**A fine distinctive work with the note and touch of a master. A book like 
this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, is one among a thousand,” 
—Daily Merald. 

**Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mr, 
Moutague’s story.” — Spectator. 


SELOW STAIRS. by Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 
of “The Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
Aun unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love 
affairs and her outlook. 
“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, is as 
charming as anything that Mrs. Sidgwick has yet written.” —Liverpool Post, 
“A sympathetic and entertaining story made out of the joys and sorrows of 
domestic service.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
By Ww. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. 
Pett Ridge, Author of “Devoted Sparkes.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told iu Mr, Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 
ae aoe of observation and humour and is written with delightful ease.” 
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